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in his grandfather’s lodge, listening to 
the talk of the old man and his aged 
visitors. 

There had been a council at the agency that 
day. The inspector had said, ‘‘Truly, there are 
no buffalo left. You can no longer hunt over 
the plains; you will no longer be allowed to 
make war on your enemies, nor may they raid 
your country. There is but one thing for you 
to do, my friends; you have now to follow the 
white man’s road. Like him you must build 
houses, fence land, put up hay, and raise cattle 
and horses; and in this new work you shall 
have help. The Great Father bids me tell you 
that he will give you cattle, tools, wagons and 
harness. ”” 

This counsel did not agree with what the 
great medicine-man, Low Horn, had been tell- 
ing the Blackfeet for two years. He had assured 
them that the buffalo herds had been driven 
away by the white men in order to starve the 
Indians. Low Horn pretended to be making 
medicine to bring back the buffalo. The people 
had only to give him food, a few horses, and 
other presents now and then, and he would 
certainly succeed. 

‘“*T, for one,’’ said blind old Heavy Bow, 
Pita’s grandfather, ‘‘no longer believe in Low 
Horn. I do believe what this looks-into-things 
man told us to-day. His advice is good; his 
offer generous; but, alas! of what avail will it 
be to the aged, to those who are blind like me?’’ 

Pita was as despondent as a youth of sixteen 
can be. After the visitors were gone, he rolled 
himself in his blankets and thought harder than 
he had ever done before. On him devolved the 
welfare of his widowed mother and of his blind 
and aged grandfather. 

The next day he saw a party of cowboys ride 
into the agency and stop at the trader’s store. 
Why could he not become a herder of cattle, too? 
He could break horses; he could throw a rope 
with skill. But how could he obtain a saddle? 
His own was a poor affair of rawhide with an 
elk-horn bow. White men, he knew, did not 
furnish saddles for the men they employed. 
He stayed in the store until the cowboys 
departed; then he went home and laid his 
plans before his mother and grandfather. 

‘‘T am going to be a cowboy,”’ he said, ‘‘but 
first I must have a saddle. I am going up into 
the mountains to catch some beaver with which 
to purchase one. You, grandfather, must lend 
me your traps and your gun, and you, mother, 
make me some warm moccasins. ’’ 

The Blackfeet are a people of the plains, and 
never venture into the Rockies except in large 
bands. To them the stupendous cafions and 
dark forests are the abode of malign gods. 
Windmaker, the fierce animal a hundred times 
as large as an elk, stalks along the crest of the 
range; he works his huge ears like fans, and 
causes the wind to blow gently or fiercely, as 
he chooses. More than once he has created 
such furious blasts that the luckless hunter 
along the cliffs has been lifted up and hurled 
to his death in the bottom of a cafion far below. 

In the bottomless lakes and rushing rivers 
live the: Underwater Péople, ever watching to 
draw the unwary Blackfoot down to his death. 
At night ghosts of the mountain people, the 
‘ootenays, the Stonies and other enemies who 
‘ied there, wander in the forests, shoot sleeping 

‘ackfeet with painless and invisible arrows, | 
and give them an illness of body against which | 

* most powerful of medicine-men are unable 
cope, 
Cherefore the mother cried and old Heavy 

W protested against the boy’s plan. Never- 
tvcless, the next morning Pita mounted his 
ly and set out. The hardiest white hunter 
uld not have dreamed of going at that season 
the year with such a meager outfit as Pita 
ried. An old buffalo-robe and a blanket 
re his bedding; he had three pairs of mocca- 
“48, four beaver-traps, a small tin kettle, a 
), some matches, a long smoothbore, cap- 

K gun, some ammunition and a knife. 
pie! thought that he had a lavish supply of 
Pecessities. He carried no food. Had he not | 


Ou November evening Pita (Eagle) sat 


sack of small shot with which to kill grouse? | vently. 


And for a deer, an elk or moose—one of the big, 
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. PUT ON THE CAP, AND SAW THE BEAR 
TOWARD HIM, OPEN-MOUTHED 





| Tound, heavy balls dropped in the barrel on|and dozing. At last daylight came, and with 
top of the charge of shot instantly converted | the rising sun his fears vanished. Without 
the gun into a powerful weapon of death. | hunting for a breakfast, he saddled his pony 
Very near the great mountains looked; two- | and rode on into the mountains, until, about 
thirds of their height was already white with | noon, he came to a small prairie just below 
winter snow. But Pita rode all day in order | the upper lake of the Two Medicine River. 
to reach them. He stopped for the night in| In the pines beside the stream stood an old 
| the edge of the forest bordering on Two Medi- | ‘‘war-house,’’ a lodge or teepee of poles thickly 
| cine Lake, and picketed his pony in a little | thatched with balsam boughs. It had been 
|open park near by. Gathering a lot of dead | built long since to shelter a war party of some 
wood, he built a small fire, skinned and broiled | mountain tribe on their way to or from a raid 
a pair of grouse he had shot during the day, | into the country of the Blackfeet. Pita took 
and ate them. Then, breaking a lot of balsam- | possession of it, rethatched it, gathered a lot 
bough tips, he made a couch. |of fuel, made a soft couch of evergreens, and 
But he did not sleep; the unaccustomed forest | then, late in the afternoon, set out with his 
noises frightened him. He rose and replenished | traps to look for beaver signs along the stream. 
the dying fire, and then prayed long and fer-| He had seen many grouse during the day, 
| but, hungry as he was, had refrained from 





All night he sat before the little fire, praying | shooting them because he did not wish to alarm | 


to 
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the larger game whose footprints were fairly 
plentiful in the trail. 

While he repaired the war-house, Pita had 
sung the song of Ancient Coyote, chief of 
hunters, which every good Blackfoot sings 
before setting forth in quest of meat, for it 
brings good luck. He hummed it under his 
breath now as he stealthily slipped along 
through the timber bordering the creek, and it 
brought him luck. Off to the left he heard a 
branch snap. He stopped to listen, and sud- 
denly a great dark animal, with enormous head 
and wide-palmed antlers, stepped into an open- 
ing, stopped, and looked toward him. 

He had never before seen a moose, but he 
knew that this was one. Also he knew that at 
that season of the year the bulls were of uncer- 
tain temper. Yet he was not afraid; he had 
killed buffalo and other game of the plains. 

Slowly, almost imperceptibly, he began rais- 
ing the gun to his shoulder. The bull shook 
his head, stamped the ground with an immense 
forefoot, his wicked, pig-like eyes gleamed, his 
hair rose straight up along his back. The gun 
was now in position. Taking a careful aim at 
a point just back of the shoulder, Pita pulled 
the trigger. With the explosion, a great cloud 
of smoke filled the air. Hastily springing to 
one side, the boy reached the shelter of a large 
pine just as the bull charged past the place 
where he had stood. Then the animal stopped 
and turned. It saw the boy, made one last 
effort to reach him, and then fell heavily to 
the ground. 

Here was meat in plenty—a thousand pounds 
and more. Pita skinned the animal and worked 
until dusk cutting up the meat and packing it 
on his pony to the war-house. He hung it in 
the trees, safe from the depredations of all night 
prowlers. Then he built a fire in his rude 
home, piled the doorway full of fuel, and 
feasted on rich portions of the meat, which he 
broiled over the cottonwood coals. But with 
the night his fear of the unseen returned, and 
again and again he prayed to the gods—mostly, 
though, to Ap-pi-stu-to-ki, the white man’s 
God. ‘‘I have started in to follow the white 
men’s road, ’’ he said to himself. ‘Surely their 
God will aid me.’’ 

The next day, after pegging the great moose- 
hide on the ground to dry, Pita began beaver- 
trapping in earnest. He found plenty of 
‘*slides,’? the paths over which the beavers 
dragged their cuttings of willow and cotton- 
wood branches down the banks into the stream. 
Down, in deep pools he saw great piles of the 
wood which they had sunk for food when the 
snow should become deep and ice covered 
the surface of the water. Pita had never 
trapped the animals, nor had he any of the 
scent which trappers prepare in order to lure 
the cunning animals to their death; but he set 
his traps in the water at the foot of the slides, 
two hands deep, staking them out, and walk- 
ing in the edge of the stream instead of on the 
shore. 

The first night he caught one beaver, with 
dark and heavy fur, worth at least six dollars 
at the trader’s store. In the evening he figured 
out, by placing twigs in rows of six each, that 
ten such skins would buy the saddle, for which 
the trader asked sixty dollars. But four nights 
passed before he caught another ; and after that 
seven nights before he got the third—and that 
a little one born in the spring, and not worth 
more than two dollars. 

Then more blank days ensued. Try as he 
would, changing his traps about from one slide 
to another, he was unable to catch another of 
the animals. But from the signs he knew that 
they were abroad every night, and more than 
once he found a trap sprung and contemptu- 
ously drawn to one side of the place where he 
had set it. 

Although he had plenty of fat meat, Pita 
began to grow thin, partly from his fitful sleep 
at night, and partly from his great anxiety to 
succeed in his undertaking. Winter was now 
rapidly comingon. Day after day black clouds 


| obscured the mountain peaks, and the snow- 


line came nearer and nearer the valley. He 
knew that at almost any time a great storm 
might set in and drive him back to the plains. 
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lacerated the flesh and ripped open his blanket | of thankfulness for his narrow escape. He 
legging But what mattered a few hurts? | lifted his hands toward the heavens and gave 


Taking up the traps one morning, Pita set 
out to explore a branch of the river coming in 
from the south. Following it for some distance, 
he came to a dam made by the beavers, and in 
the upper end of the pond he saw a large 
‘*house,’’ the conically piled sticks of which 
rose breast-high above the water. Three of 
the traps he set at the foot of freshly used slides. 
Then, removing his clothing, he waded out to 
the house, neck-deep in the icy water, and set 
the fourth trap at the entrance to the house, 
which was almost at the bottom. He was 
obliged to dive in order to do it, and having no 
stake, he fastened the long chain to a large 
piece of beaver cutting. Then, shivering from 
the cold, he hurried ashore, hastily got into 
his clothes, and went on up the stream, instead 
of homeward, to see if there were any more 
beavers on the little stream. 

Before long he came to the snow-line, and 
keeping on, he presently saw some huge tracks 
in the snow, tracks like those made by a bare- 
footed person, except that for more than a 
hand’s breadth beyond the toes extended the 
impressions of claws. He knew at once that 
it was the trail of a grizzly bear, not only 
because of the size of the tracks, but because, 
had a black bear made it, its short, curved 
claws would not have cut the snow more than 
a finger’s width beyond the toes. 

Pita’s heart seemed to rise and throb in his 
throat when he saw the tracks. Involuntarily 
he cocked his gun and scanned the forest with 
wide eyes. 

A grizzly! More dreaded even than human 
* foes was this terrible animal. Pita had heard 
tales of its ferocity, of its unprovoked attacks 
on innocent berry-pickers, on people traveling 
quietly through the brush of forest and timbered 
valley. He himself had once seen a grizzly 
succumb only after its body had been riddled 
with the bullets of a dozen hunters. Moreover, 
there was the mystery of the animal. The 
Blackfeet believed it to be part human ; believed 
that its ghost had power to torment the slayer 
of its body, to take vengeance even on the person 
who handled and dried the skin. The medicine- 
men dared not even call the animal by its right 
name, kyai-yo; they said pahk-si-kwo-yi 
(sticky mouth) instead. 

Pita turned and cautiously retraced his steps, 
looking back frequently to see if he was pur- 
sued. Well he knew the value of the big ani- 
mal’s furry skin,—thirty, forty, perhaps even 
fifty dollars, at the trader’s store,—but he had 
no thought of getting the needed saddle by 
attempting to kill this chief of the mountain 
forests. He had found a new trapping-place ; 
surely he would get enough beavers from the 
pond to supply his need. 

Impatient to see his traps, Pita was up and 
out very early the next morning, and hastened 
to the pond. One after another he examined 
those along the shore, and found they had not 
been disturbed. 

He waded out to the one he had set in the 
entrance to the house. It had been pulled 
away to one side, and sprung! Half-heartedly 
he reset it. Again ashore and in his clothes, 
shivering, weak from loss of sleep, he cried 
out in his distress: 

**O you, gods of my people, and you, God of 
the men whose road I am trying to travel, have 
you deserted me? Must I indeed give up this 
plan of mine?’’ 

He went back to the war-house, cooked and 
ate his morning meal of fat moose ribs, and sat 
by the little fire, trying to think wherein he 
had failed to set the traps right. He had fol- 
lowed his grandfather’s instructions carefully. 
All day he brooded over his ill luck, and at 


bedtime he vowed to all the gods: ‘‘If there is | 


no beaver in my traps in the morning, I will 
follow the trail of the grizzly. I will kilbit—or 
be killed. ’” 

As usual, there was no beaver ; the traps had 
not even been disturbed. Pita carried ashore 
the one he had set at the house, dressed him- 
self, and collected the three others from the 
slides. He dropped them at the foot of a tree 
and went on up the stream. 

He came to the grizzly’s tracks; they looked 
much older than the day before, and were 
lined with crystals of frost. Old as they were, 
they caused Pita to wish that he had not made 
his vow; but it was too late for wishes. The 
gods had heard him, his father’s shadow, away 
off in the Sand Hills, had heard him; there 
could be no retracting of the words; there was 
nothing to do but to go on, perhaps to victory, 
or perhaps to bis death. 

The trail led away up the north side of the 
valley. Following it, Pita presently came in 
sight of a great mass of boulders,—some of 
them as large as a house,—whiech in ages past 
had broken from the cliff that still towered 
above them. Outermost of the huge blocks 
were two that leaned together; the space 
between them formed a low, dark cavern of 
unknown depth. 

In front of it Pita saw that the snow was 
trampled and discolored. The sides of the 
cave were white with frost. The track he had 
been following went straight to the place, and 
he could not see where any trail went away 
from it. This, then, was undoubtedly the 
bear’s den, the place the animal had chosen 
in which to sleep away the winter months. 
Stealthily, slowly he retreated, walking back- 
ward until he could no longer see the cave, 


| decided upon a plan of action, but he had little 


| he turned and ran down the slope. He heard 





and then he sat down on a snow-covered boulder 
to rest and to think. 

After a while he rose and went homeward, 
picking up his traps by the way. He did not 
sleep that night; from dusk to dawn he sat 
huddled on his couch, trying to think of some 
way in which to get a shot at the bear without 
too great risk to himself. 

By the time that daylight came, he had 


hope of success; he believed that he was going 
to certain death. After eating a little boiled 
meat, and soaking some strips torn from his 
shirt in marrow fat of the moose, he went out 
and strode grimly up the valley of the beaver- 
pond stream. On the way he selected a slender 
stone of a pound weight, and tied the greased 
strips to it. 

There was a steep slope from the stream 
up to the foot of the big boulders, bare of trees 
or any other cover. When Pita arrived at the 
base of it, he paused for a moment. There 
was no sign to denote that the bear had been 
out since the day before. The frost on the 
wall and roof of the den seemed to have deep- 
ened. Pita could see a faint drift of steam | 
rising from the mouth of the place and changing | 
into light frost in the 
cold air. Without doubt 
the bear was back there 
somewhere in the dark- 
ness. 

The wind, just a faint 
stir of it, was blowing 
up the valley. Pita 
went on with it for 
some distance, then 
turned sharply to the 
right, climbed up to a 
level with the boulders, 
and came back. There 
was nothing to be seen 
on this side of them. 
They seemed to be 
joined together in one 
huge rock. Cautiously, 
slowly, he stole along 
the side, turned the 
corner, and leaning for- 
ward, peered into the 
den. 

He could see nothing 
in the darkness, but 
the rank and unmis- 
takable odor of bear 
greeted his nostrils. 
Pita drew back, and 
praying once more for 
aid in his desperate. 
undertaking, took a 
bullet from his pouch 
and put it in his mouth. 
He placed a cap be- 
tween the fingers of his 
left hand, and poured 
a heavy charge of pow- 
der into the palm of it, 
leaving the thumb and 
forefinger free to grasp 
the forearm of his gun. 

Ready now: for the 
almost instantaneous 
reloading of the piece, 
he struck a match, 
lighted the grease- 
soaked rags, and hurled 
the blazing mass into 
the rear of the den. It 
fell on a pile of rubbish, dried weeds, grass, 
leaves and twigs, of which bears generally make 
their winter beds, and set fire to it. Beyond the 
blaze a huge bear slowly and stupidly rose, as 
if still half-asleep, and blew its breath sharply 
through its nose, just as a pig does when 
alarmed or angry. 

Twice, three times, it did this, and then, 
with a deep roar, it sprang past the growing 
blaze and came bounding toward the mouth of 
the cave. Pita sprang back and brought the 
gun to his shoulder. Although he had been 
nerving himself for this crisis, it was only by 
the greatest effort of his will that he did not 
turn and run. 

Out came the great bear, and paused, uncer- 
tain which way to go. At that instant Pita 
fired. The animal roared with pain, but what 
it did for a moment Pita could not see because 
of the dense powder smoke. As soon as he 
fired, he hastily poured the charge he was hold- 
ing into the barrel, struck the piece sharply to 
make it settle, dropped the ounce ball from his 
mouth on top of it, put on the cap, and saw 
the bear rise from the blood-stained snow and 
run toward him open-mouthed. 

Again he fired, and as the bear again roared, 
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the animal coming behind him, and then—he 
was struck a terrible blow on the thigh which 
hurled him high in the air. When he came 
down, his head struck a rock, and he knew no 
more. 

When he regained consciousness, there was a 
sharp, throbbing pain in his head and he was 
shivering from cold. His thigh ached and 
smarted. He sat up and saw the bear lying 
motionless so close that he could reach out and 
touch it. | 

He rose and examined himself; blood was | 
trickling from a gash in his head, and also | 
from his thigh, where the bear’s claws had | 








The bear was dead; he had fulfilled his vow; 
he could buy the needed saddle. With tears 
streaming down his cheeks, his heart was full 


| earnest thanks to the gods. Then, recovering 
| his gun and loading it, he sharpened his knife 
| on a stone and skinned the big animal. 


END OF THE PRESENT SERIES. 
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Le 
ANY times during the three days that 
M followed the disappearance of his money, 
Mr. Allen said that not the porous 
plaster between his shoulders but the pain in 
his heart, acting as a counter-irritant, had 
cured his rheumatism. 
The loss of the money did not grieve him 
especially. Mr. Allen was not a millionaire, 


but he was well enough off to accept the loss |’ 


of a twenty-dollar bill as a matter of no great 
seriousness. His sorrow came from the fact 


IS MARY BENNETT'S CHILD.” 


that he had to suspect little Anna of having 
taken the money. The Allen household con- 
sisted of five persons—the master and the mis- 
tress, two maids and Anna. Mr. Allen knew 
that he had not stolen from himself, and it 
would be equally absurd to suspect Mrs. Allen. 
As for Lizzie and Susan, they had worked for 
the family for twenty years; it was hardly 
probable that they would take to stealing at 
this late day. 

But Anna, poor little twelve-year-old Anna, 
who had so bitter and sad a history, had been 
twice in court for stealing. 

Mr. Allen had no longer a regular business. 
He administered three or four estates for old 
friends, he was president of several charitable 
boards, and he was secretary of the Holt 
Foundation, a great and increasing fund left 
by a benevolent woman for the poor of Taine 
County. He and Mrs. Allen had always 
planned to go ‘‘back home’’ to Massachusetts 
in their old age, but now that old age was 
approaching and they were free to go, they 
discovered that ‘‘home’’ was Taineville. 

Progressive Taine County had a juvenile 
court, at the sessions of which. Mr. Allen was 
always present. Often he was a witness, for 
he knew most of the poor for miles round; 
often he was the ‘‘big brother’’ appointed by 
the judge to keep watch over the paroled 
offender. The straightening of ‘‘bent twigs,’’ 
as he called the poor waifs, was Mr. Allen’s 
chief joy. It was inthe juvenile court that 
he had made Anna’s acquaintance. 

Anna had twice been arrested for stealing 
bread. ‘‘I was hungry,’’ she said, sullenly. 

If she had shown the least sign of penitence, 
the judge would have been lenient. But she 
was rebellious and impertinent. 

‘‘Send me to the reformatory,’’ she said, 
saucily. ‘I don’t care.’ 

Mr. Allen leaned forward from his seat beside 
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the judge. He often questioned the children. 
Now there was a sudden, unaccountable sharp- 
ness in his voice. 

‘‘What is your name?’’ 

Prodded by a policeman, Anna answered: 
‘*Anna Corson. ’’ 

Mr. Allen’s voice shook; the judge looked 
at him curiously. 

‘*Where is your mother ?’’ 

‘*She’s dead. ’’ 

‘*‘What was her name before she was mar- 
ried??? 

His inquiries offended the thin little mite. 
‘*None of your business !’’ 

‘“*Anna!’’ reproved the judge. The police- 
man gave her a little shake. 

‘*Was her name Mary Bennett, and did she 
come from Massachusetts ?’’ 

“*T ain’t going to tell nothing about her.’’ 

But a way was found to make Anna tell. 
The judge’s commands and the policeman’s 
prods failed, but Mr. Allen succeeded in the 
privacy of the anteroom. An hour later he 
came home with the child, ragged, unkempt, 
still sullen, but now a little awed, clinging to 
his hand. 

Mrs. Allen appeared at the head of the steps. 
She was a placid person, who never wasted 
time asking for explanations. Almost any 
other woman in the world would have said, 
‘‘Well, what have you done now?’’ 

‘*Caroline,’’ Mr. Allen said, ‘‘do you re- 
member Mary Bennett?’’ 

Mrs. Allen sat down on the top step. Mary 
Bennett had been the daughter of a schoolmate 
and friend of her youth. It was impossible 
that there could be any connection between 
Mary Bennett and this dirty child! 

‘*T remember: her perfectly. ’’ 

‘*This is Mary Bennett’s child. ’’ 

Mrs. Allen looked her over, from the top of 
her unkempt head to the torn, ragged toes 
of her big shoes. In spite of her wretchedness, 
she looked like Mary Bennett. Mrs. Allen was 
filled with horror and curiosity. But curiosity 
could wait. 

‘*Then let her come right up-stairs, and we 
will give her a bath and get her some clothes. ’’ 

‘*And some food,’’ added Mr. Allen. 

That had been the beginning. Sullen and 
forgetful, Anna never told them much of the 
past, and they did not question her. It was 
far better to help her to forget her poor, idle, 
worthless father, who had died in a hospital, 
her pale, sick mother, who had wandered far 
from home, and too proud to ask for help, had 
struggled in growing weakness for the support 
of herself and her child. 

Anna was clothed and fed and sent to school 
and taught to keep herself tidy. It was six 
months before she laughed aloud; it was a 
year before she began to make remarks without 
being addressed. Then, suddenly, her birth- 
right of childish spirits seemed to return to 
her; she laughed, she sang. Finally, one De- 
cember day, she threw her arms round Mrs. 
Allen’s capacious waist in her first voluntary 
caress. 

‘“*You are so good!’’ she cried. 
you!?’ 

Mrs. Allen stooped and kissed her, trembling. 

That night Mrs. Allen went into the library 
after Mr. Allen had dismissed one of his 
numerous committees. He looked up at her 
in surprise. 

‘“*T thought you were in bed long ago!’’ 

‘*No,’? answered Mrs. Allen. 

Her husband looked at heragain. She called 
him ‘‘father,’’ which she did only in moments 
of great emotion. It brought back too clearly 
the happy time when, for one blessed year, 
they had had in their house a little child o! 
their own. 

‘*Father, Anna is getting to be a nice littl 
girl. ” 

‘*Yes,’? agreed Mr. Allen. ‘‘We have had 
her almost two years and she has never done & 
wrong thing. She comes of good stock on tlie 
Bennett side, and her father was the onl) 
Corson I ever heard of who was good fo! 
nothing. ’’ 

“*T have tested her,’’ confessed Mrs. Allen 
“T have left things round. She stole on); 
when she was hungry, and now she is as hones‘ 
as the day. Suppose we adopt her, father?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ consented Mr. Allen. 

Now, within a week, when Mr. Allen ha’ 
begun to take steps toward her adoption, when 
she grew each day more dear to the two wl 
|had hitherto been almost afraid to let them 
selves love her, Anna had stolen a twent) 
dollar bill! 

Already in the two days that had passed 
they had talked it over a score of times. 
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‘You are sure that you had it in your| 


weket??? Mrs. Allen would say. 
“Of course I am!’’ 


| 
| 


Mr. Allen was miserably unhappy; he an- | 


.wered like a cross boy. 
--I took everything out of my pockets,’’ he 
ent on, ‘‘because I was going, to put on 
nother suit in the morning. I laid everything 
vn my bureau. There was my pocketbook, and 
iy keys and the porous plaster and the liquid 


rule and two handkerchiefs and some letters 
«nd my pocket-piece and the bill. I hadn’t put 
the bill back into my pocketbook after I showed 
it to you down-stairs; I just shoved it loose 
into my pocket. I saw it there on the bureau 
ihe very last thing before I went to bed.’’ 

‘*You should have put it away.’’ 

‘I know that! But you called me, and I 
thought that if you were still awake you might 
put the plaster on for me, and I forgot all 
about the miserable bill, and there it lay in 
plain sight of thedoor. Anna was down-stairs 
an hour before us, she couldn’t have helped 
seeing it as she passed the 
door, she —’’ 

‘‘But what shall we 
do?’’ wailed Mrs. Allen. 

‘-We can’t give our name 
to a child that steals!’ 
said Mr. Allen, gruffly. 
‘She will have to confess, 
and we shall have to 
punish her. I suppose she 
ought to be whipped. ’’ 

Mrs. Allen shivered. 
‘‘Let us wait till to-night. 
I’lllook everywhere. Per- 
haps I can find it.’’ 

Mr. Allen was perfectly 
willing to wait till night. 


ourt-plaster I got for you, and my little foot | 


| 


But at night the simple facts remained. The | 


money was gone, human hands had removed 
it, there was a person in the house who was 
known to have been a thief. 

‘*She stole only when she was hungry, ’’ said 
Mrs. Allen again. 

Anna had offered a kiss before she went to 
school, her blue eyes danced, her face shone 
with excitement. ‘‘If I know all my spelling 
to-day, I’ll be at the head of my class,’’ she 
said, happily. 

It would have been a simple thing to say, 
‘*Anna, you didn’t take Mr. Allen’s money, 
did you?”’ But Mrs. Allen did not dare. 

She had gone up-stairs and looked through 
Anna’s bureau. It was a wonder that she had 
not thought of making a search before; but 
Mrs. Allen was not used to tracking thieves. 

Anna’s clothes lay neatly folded, the pathetic 
little shirts and petticoats and stockings that 
covered her slender body. In the lower drawer, 
carefully hidden, lay two jeweler’s boxes. In 
one was a glittering scarf-pin, in the other a 
gold bracelet. 

Compared with the few jewels that Mrs. 
Allen wore, they were cheap and tawdry, but 
their cost was far beyond any sum that little 
Anna could have saved from her allowance of 
ten cents a week. 

Mrs. Allen’s heart sank within her; she 
went down the steps with faltering knees, and 
put the boxes in a drawer in Mr. Allen’s desk. 
How could the child have spent the money so 
soon! They must get the rest from her at 
once. But Mr. Allen would not be home until 
evening; she knew he was glad of the business 
that took him away from town for the day. 

At night she laid the boxes before him. 

‘*T found these in Anna’s drawer, ’’ she said. 

Mr. Allen examined the gaudy articles. 

‘She couldn’t have saved enough to buy 
the hideous things, I suppose ?’’ 

“No.” 

“Could Lizzie or Susan have given her any 
money ?”” 

‘IT don’t think so.’’ 

‘‘What could she do with such stuff?’’ 

‘*T don’t know. ’” 

‘*We’ll have her in, and settle this thing. ’’ 

Mrs. Allen rang the bell for Susan. Instead 
of Susan, Anna herself answered it. She was 
growing to be a useful little thing. The sight 
of her smiling face and her little, thin body 
seemed to frighten Mr. Allen. 

‘‘Wait a minute, Caroline!’’ he said, sharply. 

Mrs. Allen motioned Anna away, shut the 


‘ mind for an excuse for further delay. 








‘*This is the evening that I was going to tell 
her she was adopted,’’ said Mr. Allen. ‘‘I 
had it all planned out, I —’’ 

He clutched the desk with one hand, his 
wife’s arm with the other. ‘Look there!’’ he 
cried sharply. 

Mrs. Allen’s gaze followed his. On the 
table, beside the two boxes, lay the porous 
plaster, upside down. On its sticky black 
surface was plastered Mr. Allen’s nice new 
twenty-dollar bill. Mr. and Mrs. Allen sat 


down side by side upon the sofa. They held | 


each other’s hands. 
‘*T—I —”’ began Mr. Allen. 
‘*Did you ev—’’ stammered Mrs. Allen. 
There wasarapatthedoor. ‘*‘Anna thought 
you wanted me, Mrs. Allen,’’ explained Susan. 
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A FIRE IN A LODGE-POLE PINE FOREST 


WO picturesque pitch-pine stumps stood 

‘for years in the edge of a grove near my 
cabin. They looked as old as the hills. 
Although they had wasted a little in weather- 
ing, they showed no sign of decay. Probably 
they were the ruins of yellow pine-trees that | 
had perished before my day in a forest fire. 
The heat of the fire that had caused their death 
had boiled the pores of these stumps full of | 
pitch. They were thus preserved, and would | 
endure a long, long time. 
I often wondered how old they were. A | 
chance to get this information came one morn- | 
ing when some trees that grew round these | 
stumps were blown over. Among those that 
went down were three large and ancient yellow | 
pines and several smaller lodge-pole pines. 


FORESTERS PLANTING TREES ON A 
DENUDED BY OLD FIRES 


‘or, and looked at her husband in surprise. | These I dissected and studied, with the idea 
“I—I —’? Mr. Allen cast wildly about in | that their annual wood rings, together with the 
He | sears and embossments, might give information 


“id to himself that he could not accuse her | concerning the death of the old brown-gray 


erehisown. If he could have only a moment 
ser, perhaps he could solve this terrible 
‘oblem in another way. Perhaps he had lost 
* money; perhaps he had never had it! 
‘Don’t stare at me so!’’ he said, sharply. | 
‘Oh, I didn’t mean that! I’m—I’m just 
comfortable. 


' having stolen, for he loved her as if she | stumps. 


The History of the Stumps. 


'WO of the yellow pines showed two hun- 


dred and fifty-six annual rings; the other 
showed two hundred and fifty-five. All 


; This—this plaster bothers me. | carried fire scars, received in the year 1781. 
, take off my coat, and you can pull it off. | Apparently, then, the stumps had been dead 
* don’t believe porous plasters do any good, | and weathering since 1781. The annual rings 


‘cy Only aggravate the trouble, they’re a/| in the overthrown lodge-poles showed that they 


vaste of money, they —’? 


started to grow in 1783. 


Lodge-pole pines 


‘Now stand still!’ bade Mrs. Allen, gently. | commonly spring up immediately after a fire; 
these had apparently taken possession of the 
ground as soon as it was laid bare by the fire 


She knew well enough that it was not the 
‘Tous plaster that bothered Mr. Allen. Having 


led the plaster off, she drew his shirt to-| that had killed and partly consumed the two 


cether in the back, and helped him on with | yellow pines and injured the three scarred 
ones. 


_ coat and waistcoat. Mrs. Allen was cry- | 
ig. **We must do something, father !’’ | 


Since the lodge-poles were free from fire scars, | 








| **Susan,’’ said Mrs. Allen, ‘‘do you know 
how Anna got the things in those boxes?’’ 

| ‘*Oh, yes, ma’am!’’ answered Susan, 
promptly. ‘‘She saved her pennies, ma’am, 
her allowance and what Mr. Allen gave her 
extra sometimes, and Lizzie gave her pennies 
for wiping dishes, and I gave her pennies. for 
dusting. She got together quitea sum. They 
are for your Christmas presents, yours and 
Mr. Allen’s. They’re too gaudy, Lizzie and I 
think, but her heart was set on ’em.’’ 

Mrs. Allen put the lids on the boxes and 
| handed them to Susan. 
| ‘*You take those up-stairs and put them in 
| the right-hand corner of the lower drawer 
| under her red dress,’’ she said, tremulously, 
| **and then you tell Anna to come here.’’ 


IN THE FOREST 


O) 


since the yellow pines showed no scar after 
1781, and since all these trees had stood close 
about the stumps, it was plain that the stumps 
were the remnants of trees that perished in a 
forest fire in 1781. 

Later, a number of other trees elsewhere in 
the grove were called upon to testify, and told 
a story that agreed with that of the trees close 
to the stumps. These stumps now are the 
newel-posts in a rustic stairway. 

Near my home, on the slope of Long’s Peak, 


| wound was overgrown. 
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high, was sound to the core, and had lived 
through two thousand one hundred and sey- 
enty-one years. Its existence began in the 
year 271 B.c. After more than five centuries 
of life, in the year 245 A.p., it was in the 
pathway of a forest fire from which it received 
a bad burn on the lower trunk. It was one 
hundred and five years before this burn was 
fully covered with tissue and bark. 


The Burns of Twenty-One Centuries. 
I procession this fire came the peaceful 


procession of twelve centuries. Eleven 

hundred and ninety-six times the golden 
poppies came to glorify the green hills of 
spring, while the songs of mating birds filled 
woods and meadows. More than a thousand 
times the aspens ripened and scattered thei: 
golden leaves, while this serene evergreen grew 
and towered more and more noble through the 
centuries. 

Elsewhere the forests were dim with smoke, 
and on the Sierras, during these centuries, the 
heroic *‘big trees’’ received many a scar from 
fire. But not until 1441 did fire again try this 
veteran. Soon after this burn was healed 
there came a third fire. This was less injurious 
than the preceding ones, for the wound that it 
inflicted healed in half a century. 

Higher and more stately the tree grew, and 
in 1729 it attained the age of two thousand 
years. At the age of two thousand and eighty 
eight years the fourth fire attacked it. This 
fire burned an eighteen-foot scar upon the 
trunk of the old tree. In 1900, after the lapse 
of almost a century, only a small part of this 
This year, 1900, came 
the reaper, the axman, who laid low this aged 


in Colorado, are the records of an extraordinary | and monumental tree! 


succession of forest fires. During the last two 
hundred and fifty 
years eight large 
fires and numerous 
smaller ones have 
occurred. Each left 
a black, fire-engraved 
date mark. The 
dates of some of these 
fires are 1675, 1707, 
1753, 1781, 1842, 1864, 
1878, 1885 and 1900. 
Each fire burned over 
from a few hundred 
to a few thousand 
acres. In _ part, 
nature promptly re- 
forested after each 


fire; consequently, 
some of the later fires 
swept over areas that 
had been burned over 
by the earlier ones. 

Here and there a fire- 
scarred tree, escaping 
with its life, lived on 
to preserve in its fire- 
branded rings the date 
of the conflagration. In 
one old pine I found 
seven widely separated 
scars that told of seven 
different fires. 

In addition to the 
records in isolated trees, 
there were records also 
in many injured trees in groves that had sur- 
vived and in ragged forest edges where the fires 
had stopped. An excellent check on the evi- 
dence given by the annual rings was found in 
the age of the new tree growth that came up 
in the fire-swept places beside the injured 
trees. In most places on the fire-swept areas, 
a new growth sprang up within two years. 

Some fires swept so clean that they left behind 
no date of their ravages. But in a few places 
the character of the forest and of the soil in 
which it stood made me feel certain that the 
growth had risen from the ashes of a fire, and 
that I could tell the extent of that fire. 

The most remarkable forest-fire records that 
I ever saw were found in a giant California 
redwood. This tree was felled a few years 
ago. Its trunk was cut to pieces and studied 
by scientific men, who, from the number of its | 
annual rings, found the year of its birth, and 
also deciphered the dates of the various experi- | 
ences the tree had had with fire. 

This patriarch had stood three hundred feet 


WATERSHED 


| 








Judging from the sweep of modern fires, 


A CALIFORNIA FOREST OF REDWOODS 


those that burned round the old redwood in 
bygone days may have attained gigantie pro- 
portions. When all conditions are favorable, a 
forest fire sometimes sweeps far and wide for 
months. In the early seventies of the last cen- 
tury a fire in Michigan burned entirely across 
the central portion of the state, from Lake 
Michigan to Lake Huron. It spread ruin over 
a strip of territory forty miles wide by one 
hundred and eighty miles long 


The Miramichi Fire. 


N 1825 the Miramichi fire in New Brunswick, 
| spreading as fast as a man could run, roared 

through a forest area twenty-five miles wide 
by eighty miles long in less than ten hours. So 
intense was the heat that most of the animals 
of the woods, and even the fish in the streams, 
perished with the forest. 

Fires burn with varying degrees of destruc- 
tiveness. In time of drought almost every kind 
of forest is inflammable, and some forests are 
always inflammable. Under favorable condi- 
tions a forest fire generates intense heat, con- 
sumes every fibrous thing in its track, and 
leaves nothing but ashes on the rocks and 
earth. Commonly, however, only the trash on 
the ground and the foliage of the trees is 
consumed. 

What starts forest fires? Some are started 
by lightning; others are kindled by meteors 
that are flung from the sky, or by fire that is 
hurled or poured from a voleano. A few are 
caused by spontaneous combustion. But most 
fires in the forest are set by man. Down through 
the ages primitive and civilized men have fre- 
quently set fire to the forest. These fires were 
set sometimes accidentally, sometimes inten- 
tionally. The forest has been fired to drive 
out game, to improve pasturage, to bewilder 
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the enemy during war, and to clear the land 
for the plow. 

During the last fifty years a great number of 
the fires have been due to man. But men are 
beginning to realize that most fires can and 
should be prevented, and also that if a fire does 
get a start, it can and should be extinguished 
before it does much damage. 

Many trees that held their own, and perhaps 
slowly improved, under primitive conditions, 
either lost territory or deteriorated after the 
torch of civilization came. Man’s repeated 
surface fires consumed many young trees; the 
heaps slashed and burned in clearing the land 
generated an intense heat and created a far 
more deadly blaze than any started by nature; 
with brush-heaps man. also set fire to forests 
that nature had never succeeded in lighting. 

Repeated fires in Michigan have changed a 
million productive acres into sandy wastes; the 
same cause has changed stately forests in the 
Ozark Mountains into thickets and stunted 
scrub. Fires often skin the land and expose 
the rocks; there are places both in New Eng- 
land and the Rocky Mountains that impress- 
ively show this kind of damage. 

Repeated surface fires have injured enor- 
mously the Southern hardwood forests; they 
have damaged millions of 
trees so that they have 
become hollow or punky- 
hearted. These fires have 
burned off limbs or burned 
into the trunks or the roots 
and made openings through 
which many kinds of fungi 
entered the hearts of the 
trees, to doom them to rot 
and decay. 

The deciduous or broad- 
leaf trees resist forest fires 
better than the coniferous 
or evergreen trees. Pines 
and spruces ‘‘take fire’ 
much more readily than 
oaks and maples, because 
of the resinous sap that 
circulates through them; 
moreover, the pines and 
spruces, when heated, give 
off an inflammable gas 
which, rising in front of 
a forest fire, adds to the 
heat and destructiveness of 
the blaze. Considered in 
relation to fire, the conifer- 
ous forest is a poor risk 
because it is oily, and a 
deciduous forest is a good 
risk because it is damp. 

Another advantage pos- 
sessed by broad-leaf trees 
lies in the rapid growth 
of their seedlings. Surface 
fires annihilate most tiny 
trees. Whereas two-year-old 
chestnuts, maples, and, in 
fact, many of the broad-leaf 
youngsters, are three feet 
or more high, and are able 
to survive a severe surface 
fire, two-year-old white 
pine, Engelmann spruce or 
long-leaf pine are barely two inches high—just 
fuzzy-topped matches stuck in the earth, that 
perish in a flash from a single breath of flame. 

The ability to send up sprouts, which most 
deciduous trees possess, is also a very great 
advantage in the fight against fire. A fire may 
destroy a deciduous forest and all its seeds 
without injuring the potent roots beneath the 
surface. The year following the fire most of 
these roots send up sprouts that swiftly grow 
to replace the fallen forest. Among the so- 
called pine families, the ability to send up 
sprouts or shoots is confined to the redwood. 

Some pine families endure fire much better 
than others. The ‘‘big tree,’’ the redwood, 
the yellow and sugar pines will survive a far 
hotter fire than their relatives; for their vitals 
are protected by a thick sheath of slow-burning 
bark. 

On the other hand, the lodge-pole pine, 
with its thin, resinous bark, quickly succumbs 
to fire. Despite this disadvantage, the lodge- 
pole has emerged from the numerous fires of 
the last fifty years with its territory greatly 
extended. It probably is the only Western 
tree that has won territory during these years 
of frequent fire. Most trees have lost ground. 

The characteristics that enabled this tree, 
with the aid of fire, to extend its possessions 
are its seed-hoarding habit and its love of sun- 
shine. The lodge-pole is a prolific producer 
of seeds; these it hoards, and often has upon 
it a dozen or more crops at once. Generally, 
fire kills a lodge-pole forest, but does not con- 
sume it; it does, however, so heat the cones 
that they open and drop their seeds. The 
seeds are winged and light; they are scattered 
afar by the wind. 

In the ashes, under the full glare of the sun, 
the seedlings thrive. These conditions are 
deadly to the seedlings of most trees. The 
lodge-poles grow in height rapidly, and become 
the pioneer or nurse forest for another forest 
that will in time supplant them. 

For the lodge-pole cannot long hold the area 
thus won. The ability of young trees to thrive 
in the sunlight, and also that of both young and 








old trees to tolerate shade, contribute to the 
success and determine the succession of forest 
trees. The lodge-pole does not do well in shade. 
By and by tree seedlings that can grow in the 
shade find openings within the lodge-pole forest. 
These grow, multiply, and in time overtop 


and exclude the light—the life—from the trees 
that followed the fire. In from seventy-five to 
one hundred and fifty years the lodge-poles 
are completely displaced by other trees. But 
let another forest fire sweep by, and back comes 
the lodge-pole again. 
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“ EADY for breakfast, Miss Hallowell ?’’ | 
Mrs. Gates’s pleasant voice summoned 
Marian. 

‘‘Just a minute.’’ She loitered at the win- 
dow, looking out at the transformed woods 
and fields. 

She could hardly believe her eyes. Two 
weeks ago only stark, leafless branches and 
muddy gray earth had stretched before her; 
but in these fourteen days the magic of early 
April had wrought wonders. The trees had 
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“WELL, CAPTAIN LATHROP, SIR!"’ COMMODORE MCCLOSKEY'’S VOICE 


RANG MERCILESS AND CLEAR. 


put on garments of tender, shimmering leaves, 
the fields had become sheets of living green. 

**Tt doesn’t seem real,’’ she murmured, hap- 
pily. ‘‘It isn’t the same country that it was 
when I first came. ’’ 

‘No more are you the same girl,’”’ Mrs. 
Gates said, from behind the tall, steaming 
coffee-pot. ‘‘My, you were that peaky and 
piny! Now you are getting some real red in 
your cheeks, and you eat more like a human 
being, and less like a canary-bird.’’ 

Marian laughed. 

‘*Your brother is getting to be the peaky one 
nowadays,’’ said Mrs. Gates, with her placid 
frankness. ‘‘I never saw a boy look so beat 
out as he does ever since that big cave-in on 
the canal last week. I’m thankful for this 
good weather for him. Maybe he can make 
up for the time they lost digging out the 
cave-in, if it stays clear and the creeks don’t 
rise any higher. He’s a real worker, isn’t 
he? He’d slave the flesh off his bones before 
he’d fall behind with his job. But I don’t 
like to see him so gaunt and tired. It isn’t 
natural in a boy like him.”’’ 

‘‘Why, Rod is always strong and well.’’ 

‘*He’s strong, yes. But even strong persons 
can tire out. You’d better watch out for him, 
now that hot weather is coming.’’ 

For the first time anxiety about her brother 
pricked Marian. Calling Mr. Finnegan, she 
raced with him down through the wet green 
woods to the canal. Roderick stood on the 
dredge platform, talking to the head dredge- 
runner. He called to Marian: 

‘*You’re just in time to see me off, sis! I’m 
going to St. Louis, to hurry up our coal ship- 
ment. ’’ 

‘*The coal shipment? I thought a barge of 
coal was due here yesterday. ’’ 

‘Due, yes. But it hasn’t turned up, and 
we’re on our last car-load this minute. We’ll 
have to shut down if I can’t hurry a supply up 
to camp within thirty-six hours. ’’ 

Marian followed him aboard the engineers’ 
house-boat, and watched him pack his bag. 
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‘‘Why are you taking all those time-books, 
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Rod? Surely you won’t be able to make up 







| your week’s reports during that three-hour 


trip on the train?’’ 

‘*These aren’t my weekly reports. These 
are tabulated operating expenses. President 
Sturdevant has just announced that he wants 
us to furnish data for every working-day. He 
wants everything figured up for immediate 
reference; he says he proposes to follow the 
cost of this job, excavation, fill, everything, 
within thirty-six hours of the time that the 
actual work is done. He 
doesn’t realize that that means 
hours of expert bookkeeping, 
and that we haven’t a book- 
keeper in the camp. So Bur- 
ford and I have had to tackle 
it in addition to our regular 
work. And it’s no trifle.’’ 

‘*‘Why doesn’t the company 
send you a bookkeeper ?’’ 

‘*We’re going to ask for one 
when the president and Breck- 
enridge come on their tour of 
inspection. ’’ 

‘*Could I do some of the 
work for you, Rod?’’ 

‘*Thank you, but I’m afraid 
you’d find it a Chinese puzzle. 
I get tangled up in it myself 
half the time. We must set 
down every item of cost, no 
matter how trifling; not only 
wages and supplies, but break- 
downs, time losses, even those 
of a few minutes; then calcu- 
late our average, day by day; 
then plot a curve for each 
week’s work, showing the 
cost of the contract for that 
week, and set against it our 
yardage record for the week. 
Then verify it, item by item, 
and send it in.’’ 

‘‘All tied up in beautiful 
red-tape bow-knots, I[ sup- 
pose,’’ commented Marian, 
with a sniff. She poked gin- 
gerly into the mass of papers. 
‘The idea of adding book- 
keeping to your. twelve-hour 
shift as superintendent! And 
in this stuffy, noisy little 
box!’? She looked round the 
stateroom. The ceiling was 
not two feet above her head; 
the hot morning sunlight beat on the flat tin 
roof of the house-boat, and poured through the 
windows. ‘‘How can you work here? Or 
sleep, either ?’’ 

Roderick rubbed his hand uncertainly across 
his eyes. 

‘*T don’t sleep much, for a fact. Sometimes 
I drop off early, but the men always wake me 
at midnight, when the last shift goes off duty.’’ 

‘*But the laborers are all over on their own 
quarter-boat. They don’t come aboard your 
house-boat, do they ?’’ 

‘*No, but the quarter-boat is only fifty feet 
away. The cook has their hot supper ready 
at twelve, and they lark over it, and laugh 
and shout and cut up high jinks, like a pack 
of schoolboys. I wouldn’t mind, only I can’t 
get to sleep again. I lie there and mull over 
the contract. I can’t help it.’’ 

‘‘Why don’t you come up to the Gates farm- 
house and sleep there?’’ 

‘*Tt’s too far away. I must stay right here, 
and keep my eye on the work every minute. 
You have no idea what a dangerously narrow 
margin of time we have left for those north 
laterals.’? His voice was sharp and anxious. 
Marian looked at him keenly. For the first 
time she saw the dark circles under his eyes, 
the tired lines round his mouth. 

Then she glanced up the ditch. High on 
its green stilts, Sally Anne’s perky little 
martin-box caught her eye. 

‘*T have it, Rod! Tell some of your laborers 
to build a cabin for you like the Burfords’. 
Then I’ll come down and keep house for you. ’’ 

Roderick shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*T can’t spare a laborer from the contract. 
Not for a day. We’re' short-handed, as it is. 
No, I’ll stay where I am. 
enough. Steam up, Mulcahy? Good-by, sis! 
Back to-morrow !’’ 

Marian watched the launch till it disappeared 
in the green mist-of the willows. Then she 
sat down at her brother’s desk, and began to 
sort the clutter of papers. But sorting them 
was not an easy matter. To her eyes they 
were bewildering. She knew that she had an 





| yardmaster. 
I’m doing well | 





inborn knack at figures, and it piqued her to 
find that she could not master Roderick’s 
accounts at the first glance. She worked on 
and on, doggedly. The little stateroom grew 
hot and close; the dull throb of the dredge 
machinery and the noisy voices from without 
disturbed her. 

At last she sprang up and swept the whole 
mass into a hand-bag. Then she ran up the 
hill to the martin-box. 

Sally Anne, fresh and cool in pink dimity, 
sat in her screened nest, with the babies play- 
ing on the scrubbed floor. She nodded in 
amused sympathy at sight of Marian’s por- 
tentous armful. 

‘*Aren’t those records a dismal task! Yes, 
I’ve found a way to sift them, though it took 
me a long time to learn. Start by adding up 
the time-book accounts; verify each laborer’s 
hours, and see if his pay-checks correspond to 
his actual working-time. Roderick has fifty 
men on his shift, so that is no small task. 
Then add up his memoranda of time made by 
the big dredge, and also the daily record of 
the two little dredges up at the laterals. Then 
run over the commissary man’s accounts, and 
see if they check with his bills.’’ 

Marian stared at Sally Anne, astonished. 

‘*Weill, but, Sally Anne, think how much 
time that will require! I would have to spend 
all the afternoon on the time-books alone. ’’ 

Sally Anne raised her yellow head and looked 
at Marian very steadily. A tiny spark glinted 
in her brown eyes. 

‘*Well, what if it does take all the afternoon? 
Have you anything better to do?’’ 

There was a moment of silence; Marian’s 
cheeks turned rather pink. 

‘*T suppose not. But it is horridly tedious 
work, Sally Anne. On such a warm day, 
too.’’ 

‘Tt certainly is.’’ Sally Anne’s voice was 
dry. She caught up Thomas Tucker, who 
was laboriously trying to feed Mr. Finnegan 
with a large ball of darning-cotton. ‘‘You’d 
find it even more tedious if you were obliged 
to work at it evenings, as your brother does. 
Can’t you stay to lunch, Marian? We’ll love 
to have you. Won’t we, babies?’’ 

‘“‘Thank you, no. Mrs. Gates will expect 
me at home. ’’ 

Marian walked back through the woods with 
her head held high. The glint in Sally Anne’s 
eyes had been a challenge. Again she felt her 
cheeks grow hot with vexation. 

‘*T’ll show her that I can straighten Rod’s 
papers, no matter how muddled they are!’’ 
she said to herself. And all that warm spring 
afternoon she toiled over them. 

Roderick, meanwhile, was having a_ hard, 
discouraging day. Arriving at St. Louis, he 
found the secretary of the coal company at his 
office. Eager and insistent, he explained his 
urgent need of the promised barge of coal. 
The consignment was now a week overdue. 
The dredges had only a few hundred bushels 
at hand; in less than forty-eight hours the 
engines must shut down unless fuel were forth- 
coming. 

‘*You can’t be any more disturbed by this 
crisis than I am, Mr. Hallowell,’’ the secretary 
assured him. ‘‘Owing to a strike at the mines, 
we have been forced to cancel all deliveries. 
I can’t let you have a single ton.’’ 

Roderick gasped. 

‘*But our dredges! We don’t dare shut down. 
Our contract has a chilled-steel time-lock, sir, 
with a heavy forfeit. We must not run over 
our date limits. We’ve got to have that coal !’’ 

‘*You may be able to pick up a few tons from 
small dealers,’’ said the secretary. ‘‘You’ll 
be buying black diamonds in good earnest, for 
the retail price has gone up thirty per cent. 
since news came of the strike. I wish you 
good luck, Mr. Hallowell. But that is all I 
ean do for you.’’ 

Roderick lost no time. He bought a business 
directory, and hailed a taxicab. For six hours 
he drove from one coal dealer’s office to another. 
At eight o’clock that night he reached his 
hotel, tired out, but in high spirits. Paying 
a price that fairly staggered him, he had man- 
aged to buy, driblet by driblet, more than four 
hundred tons. 

‘‘That will keep us going till the strike is 
settled,’’ he said to Burford, over the long- 
distance telephone. 

‘*Good for you!’’ exclaimed Burford, jubi- 
lantly. ‘‘But how will you bring it tocamp?”’ 

“Oh, the railroad people have promised 
empties on to-morrow morning’s early freight 
to Grafton. Then we can carry it to camp on 
our own barges. I’ll come up on that freight 
myself. I sha’n’t risk losing sight of tha 
coal.’’ 

At five o’clock the next morning Roderic! 
went down to the freight-yards. His coa! 
wagons were already arriving. But not or 
of the promised ‘‘empties’’ could he find. 

‘There is a mistake somewhere,’’ said tl 
“‘T can’t promise you a car for 
three days. ‘Traffic is all behindhand nov 
You’d better try at headquarters. ’’ 

‘‘T have no time to waste at headquarters, 
retorted Roderick. He was white with ang 
and chagrin. ‘‘I’ll go down to the river fro! 
and hire a barge and a towboat.’’ 

After a long search, he secured a large fla 
boat at a reasonable rental. But he foun: 
only one towboat that could be chartered. H* 











captain, noting Roderick’s anxiety, and learn- 
ing that he represented the great Breckenridge 
Company, assured him that he could not con- 
sider the two days’ tow for less than five 


hundred dollars. 


‘*Five hundred dollars for twenty hours’ 
tow! And I have already paid double the 
mine price for my coal!’’ 


inwardly. 


Suddenly he caught sight of two trim red 
stacks and a broad, familiar bow not fifty 
It was the little packet, the | 
Lucy. She was just lowering her gangplank, 
in order to put off freight. 

‘+ Ahoy, the Lucy !’’ he shouted. 
captain aboard? Ask him to come on deck 
and talk to Hallowell of the Breckenridge 
Company, will you?’’ 


yards away. 


Roderick groaned 


“Is your 





‘The captain has not come down yet, sir. | 


But our pilot, Commodore McCloskey, is here. 
Will you talk with him?’’ 
“T should think so!’’ 


cheerfully. 


Commodore McCloskey, 


Roderick laughed 


but the place was hot and stuffy, at best. What 


ot By Albert W 


Tie hot rail of the Monsoon felt 






ice-cold to Ma Toy, for a great 
terror chilled him. Two words, 
hissed in Cantonese by the tall China- 
man with his left little finger missing, 


and the dark-blue patch sewed on his blouse 


with white cotton string, had caused his fright. 
‘*Dar tzer!’’ were the words, and they 
meant ‘*Kill!’’ 
It was before the Chinese exclusion act, and 
the Monsoon was transporting a thousand 


in starchy white | coolies from Hongkong to San Francisco. Ma 


duck, strolled down the gangplank and gave 


him a friendly hand. 


‘Sure, I don’t wonder ye’re red-hot mad,’’ 


he said. 


Toy was cabin-boy. When Capt. Israel Belling- 
ham picked him up on the quay at Hong- 


| kong, not a grain of rice had passed his lips | deck with pikes and pistols. 
‘‘Five hundred dollars for two days’ | for forty-eight hours. He could not forget that | put down any disturbance your countrymen 
tow! ’Tis no better than a pirate that captain | the captain had saved him from starving, and | may make. 
is, sure. But come with me. I have a friend | he longed for a chance to prove his gratitude. | a hundred of them up at once. 


at court that can give ye a hand, maybe. | The chance came. 


Right yonder, down the levee.’’ 
way. “Hi, boy! Is Captain Lathrop of the 


Queen round about?’’ 


‘‘The Queen? Why, her captain is the very 
man who demanded the five hundred!’’ said 


Roderick. 


At that moment the captain’s head popped | 
He stared at Roderick; he 
stared at Commodore McCloskey. 

‘Well, Captain Lathrop, sir!’’ 
McCloskey’s voice rang merciless and clear. 
Is it yourself that’s 

Five hundred dollars 


from the cabin. 


‘Tell me the truth. 


turned highway robber? 
for twenty hours’ tow! Sure, ye must be one 
of those high fin-an-ciers we read about in the 
papers. Why not five hundred dollars a ton? 
Then ye could sell the Queen, and buy your- 
self a Cunarder for a towboat instead. ’’ 
Captain Lathrop squirmed. 


I know he was a friend 
of yours, commodore? 
I’ll take his coal all 
the way to camp, and 
gladly, for three hun- 
dred, seeing it’s a 
favor to you.’’ 

The commodore be- 
gan a further flow of 
eloquence. But Rod- 
erick caught his arm. 

‘*Three hundred 
will be all right. And 
I’m more obliged to 
you, commodore, than 
I can say. Now I’m 
off. If ever I can do 
you a good turn, give 
me the chance!’’ 

It was late the next 
day when Roderick 
reached the camp land- 
ing with his precious 
“black diamonds.”’ He 
was desperately tired, 
begrimed with smoke 
and coal-dust, hungry 
as a wolf, and joyful. 
Marian, Sally Anne 
and Burford were all 
waiting for him on 
shore. Sally Anne led 


him to the martin-box for a late supper. 
Afterward Marian walked back with him to 


his house-boat. 


‘Yes, I’m all right, sis. Don’t fidget over 
me so.’? Roderick stepped into his stateroom, 
and dropped down into his desk chair. 
I’m thankful to get home! 
Standing up, if it wasn’t for making up the 
reports for President Sturdevant. 


He led the | 





ORAWN BY W. A. KIRKPATRICK 


**How should | sticks. 


In the middle of the Pacific the largest water- 


Ma Toy feared a revolt was brewing. 


The white 


Ma Toy stood near the brick furnace with 


its bubbling pots, from which the coolie cooks | 


were ladling rice for the last jabbering hundred 


Close by him on the deck the tall man sat 


When no white men were near, he 





DAR TZER!I"' HE SCREAMED. “DAR TZERI’ 


| grumbled loudly; when any approached, his 
voice sank to a whisper. 
that he was a war wan, a trouble-maker. 


Ma Toy could tell 


After the coolies had licked the last grains 


from their pans, they formed in line and filed 
‘**But past the boatswain, who was doling out luke- 


I could go to sleep warm water from the harness-cask with a tin 


now, there’s a good girl, and let me straighten 
my accounts. Then I can go to bed.’’ 


He glanced at his desk. 
orderly heaps of the day before, he saw rows 
of neatly docketed papers. He gave a whistle 


of surprise. 


‘*Who has been overhauling my desk? 
ford ? Why—why, did you do this for me, 
sister? Well, on my word, you’re the best | 
His big fingers gripped Marian’s arm 
and gave her a grateful little shake. 
Squared up every single account, haven’t you? 


ever !?? 


dipper. 
Run away measure, and then held out his pan for more. 


Each man gulped down his scanty 


**Ting suey !’’ they begged, *‘ting suey !’’ 
Good - naturedly, regretfully, the seaman 


Instead of the dis- made the sign of refusal, and they turned away 


**You’ve 


And your figuring is always accurate. This 


means two hours’ extra sleep for me. 
you think I won’t enjoy it!’ 
; “TI might have been keeping your accounts 
‘or you all these weeks,’’ returned Marian. 
She was a little mortified by Roderick’s aston- 
‘**It is not hard work for me. 
I really like doing it.’’ 

‘Maybe I don’t like having you do it!’’ 


ished gratitude. 


Maybe 


Bur- | ration. 
gone. 
pan into the boatswain’s face. 


in silence. But Ma Toy could mark a growing 
sullenness. 


The war wan approached and received his 
He tipped his head back, and it was 
Then, almost insolently, he pushed his 


**Ting suey !’’ 
It was a demand, not a request; but the 


white man kept his temper. 


**No have, John.’’ 
Shrill abuse burst in a torrent from the war 


wan’s lips; he snatched at the quart dipper. 
A cuff from the sailor’s brawny hand sent him 
sprawling. He sprang up, and half-started to 
rush upon his foe, then walked sullenly off, 
nursing a bleeding lump over his eye. Ma 


Toy knew that he would kill the boatswain if 


Roderick chuckled, contentedly. ‘*I’ve dreaded 


those accounts all day. Now I shall sleep the 

) Good night, old lady !’’ 
Marian tucked herself comfortably into her 

bed, but not to sleep. Try her best, she could 


sleep of the loafer. 


not banish Roderick’s tired face from her mind. 


Neither could she forget the look of his state- | ‘‘No have.’’ 


Toom. True, she had made it fresh and neat. 


ever he got the chance. 


Having received their daily allotment of rice, 


water and air, the hundred were herded to- 
gether and driven below. 
up. Hour after hour the same thing was re- 
peated : 


Another batch came 


‘*Ting suey!’’ ‘‘Nohave.’’ ‘Ting suey!’ 


Ma Toy lingered near the furnace, watching, 
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‘*Good! I’ll try that plan! And if my little 


could she do to make Roderick’s quarters more scheme can make Rod the least bit more com- 
comfortable? 
At last she sat up with a low exclamation, | 


A.CARGO OF MEN 


| fortable, then it will be well worth while!’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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listening; but he took good care not to let the 
Chinamen know what he was doing. They 
would take his life if they suspected him. 
Now and then he caught other words that 
| made him fear a plot was hatching, although 
he could not be sure. Still he must put the 
captain on his guard. Nothing must happen 
to his captain. 

After supper in the cabin that evening he 
told his fears. Captain Bellingham listened 
| with a smile, and then patted him on the 
| Shoulder. 
| ‘**You’re a good boy, Ma Toy,’’ said he. 
|**But there are always twenty-five of us on 
I guess we can 


You know we never let more than 
Besides, what 
weapons have they? A few knives, perhaps; 
| nothing else. What could they do against us? 


tank burst, and the ship’s company had been | I’m sorry we can’t let them have more water. 
put on half-allowance. Ten days passed. The 
throats between decks had grown steadily 
drier. 
| He knew what thoughts were stirring in the 
minds of the thousand Chinese who were swel- | been taken seriously. 
tering under the hot planks, and who could | sharp himself. 
not understand why their daily two quarts of | berth off the forward cabin, he could not close 
Commodore | water should be reduced to one. 
men were living over a volcano. 


| We’re all on short allowance, for we mustn’t 
risk being caught in a calm with empty casks. 
| But I’ll watch sharp.’’ 

| Ma Toy could see that his warning had not 
He determined to watch 
That night, as he lay in his 





his eyes. He was listening for the patter of 
| bare feet, cries, pistol-shots. At the slightest 
sound he started up nervously. 

Eight silver notes pealed from the bell. It 
| was midnight. Ma Toy could lie still no longer. 


that had jostled up through the guarded doors | While the watch was changing, he slipped up 
of the hatch-houses. 


| on deck. 
| How cool and beautiful it was! The sky 


eating his panful of rice with wooden chop-| was bright with stars; a full moon glistened 


|across the waves; the shadows of sails and 
rigging fell sharp and 
black upon the deck ; 
all seemed at peace. 
But under Ma Toy’s 
feet ran a murmuring, 
a buzzing, like the 
distant drone of bees ; 
something was brew- 
ing between decks. 

Unperceived by the 
watch, Ma Toy crept 
to the after hatch- 
house. He pressed his 
ear to the slat door, 
and listened hard. 
Low words were be- 
ing whispered. Now 
and then he caught 
them—enough to know 
that it was a mutiny, 
a plot to rise, to kill 
all the white men, to 
seize the ship. 

The door did not 
seem quite tight. Ma 
Toy put his hand on 
the staple; it felt 
loose. Somebody had 
been tampering with 
it. The merest push 
from within would 
force it off. Ma Toy’s 
mind leaped to the other doors. What if all 
had been tampered with in the same way! 

For the first moment by night or day since 
the coolies had entered the ship, it became abso- 
lutely, ominously still below. Not a whisper 
broke the silence; it was as if every tongue 
had been stricken dumb. 

Ma Toy knew what was coming; but he 
was so frightened that he could neither move 
nor speak. His ears caught hard, low breath- 
ing, the shuffling of stealthy feet under the 
ladders. The coolies were gathering for a 
rush. Soon they would be coming up by scores 
and hundreds, thirst-crazed, tigerish, bent on 
taking the ship, on slaying all the white 
men. 

The door on the shadowy side of the main 
hatch-house swung open noiselessly, and a 
| figure glided out. It was that of the war wan, 
| barefooted, bareheaded, with a knife glittering 
|in his right hand. He hissed back the signal, 
the two words he had muttered on the deck 
that morning: 

‘*Dar tzer!’’ 

Down the ladders ran the words, forward 
and aft under the decks. The ship trembled 
with them. 

‘*Dar tzer! Dar tzer!’’ 

The startled watch sprang to their capstan- 
bars. Ma Toy regained his voice, his muscles. 
With a cry he leaped toward the cabin, urged 
on by the shout from hundreds of throats: 

‘“Churt! Churt!’? (Out! Out!) 

Every door was dashed open, and from the 
hatch-houses streamed hornet-like swarms of 

| Chinese. Here and there a man flashed a knife 
| in the moonlight, but the greater part of them 


| were unarmed. Rushing toward the furnace, 


> 
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they seized the bricks, loosened in their mortar 
by the salt air, perhaps secretly worked free 
by the cooks, and began hurling them at the 
crew. 

That much Ma Toy saw, as he ran down 
the forward companionway. Captain Belling 
ham, roused by the shouting, had already 
come from his room, pistol in hand. 

**Quick !’? gasped Ma Toy. Before he had 
finished his few broken words of explanation 
the captain was on deck, rallying his men 
and shouting orders. 

Although taken by surprise, the watch were 
fighting desperately with their iron-pointed 
bars to drive the coolies back down the ladders. 
But the watch consisted of little more than 
twenty men, and of these in the forward part 
of the ship, several were cut off from their 
mates. Moreover, the Chinamen, by pulling 
the forecastle slide over, made half the crew 
prisoners below, whereas hundred after hun- 
dred of their own men were steadily pouring 
on deck. 

Captain Bellingham and the mates made free 
use of their pistols, but in vain. Divided by 
the dense, increasing mass of Chinese, they 
found themselves pressed back by sheer weight 
of numbers. Those near the cabin were pushed 
toward the stern; those forward were driven 
up the rigging, or out upon the bowsprit. Ma 
Toy, standing terror-stricken by the binnacle, 
watched the fight. 

Bricks flew ; capstan-bars rose and fell. Re- 
sistlessly the thick line of Chinese surged aft, 
menacing, screaming. When a man in front 
went down, a dozen fought to fill his place 
Before long every white man on board would 
be killed. 

Ma Toy sprang to the captain’s side, and 
shouted something in his ear. Captain Bel- 
lingham, his temple bleeding from a cut, shook 
his head. 

‘*No use, my boy,’’ he said. ‘*You were 
right; but I fear I’ve got my eyes open too 
late. Still, we’ll try it. Hold them off two 
minutes, Mr. Siddons!’’ he shouted to the first 
mate. Then, followed by the cabin-boy, he 
turned and leaped down the open hatch of the 
lazaretto. 

The crew, rallying desperately near the after 
end of the cabin, brought the yellow line to a 
momentary halt. 

With an ax Captain Bellingham knocked in 
the head of a cask of whale-oil that stood on 
end under the hatch; Ma Toy cut the lashings 
round a bundle of coir deck-brooms. Dipping 
the brooms into the cask, the captain vaulted 
on deck, smashed the chimney of the binnacle 
lamp, and set fire to the oil-soaked ends. 

‘This way, men!’’ he shouted; and soon 
each sailor was armed with a fiercely blazing 
torch. 

It was none too soon. For an instant the 
maddened crowd hesitated, recoiled from the 
flaming knots of coconut fiber; then with a 
rush of bare feet and a screaming cheer, they 
came on again, over the cabin, through the 
passages. 

“Give it to them, men!’’ shouted Captain 
Bellingham. ‘‘It’s our last chance!’’ 

Forming a straight line from rail to rail, the 
whites advanced against the Chinese. Those 
blazing torches, scattering fiery drops, broke 
the charge. The coolie van gave ground 
Those in front had exhausted their bricks; 
those behind threw wild. 

Suddenly a Chinaman, brandishing a knife, 
leaped out in front of the crowd. It was the 
war wan. ‘‘Dar tzer!’’ he screamed. ‘‘Dar 
tzer!’’ Then, insane with rage, he flung him- 
self headlong on Captain Bellingham. The 
captain slipped, fell backward. In a second 
the coolie leader was over him, with his knife 
raised for a deadly blow. But before the steel 
could fall, like a flash Ma Toy seized the cap- 
tain’s broom, and pushed it straight into the 
other’s face. The war wan’s weapon dropped 
useless on the deck; he threw up his arms 
wildly, and fell. 

That was the turning-point of the fight. 
Captain Bellingham sprang up, unharmed. A 
panic seized the Chinese when they saw. their 
leader fall. Shrieking, screaming, they re- 
treated; the front rank struggled back in panic 
to escape the burning torches. 

‘*Not too fast !’’ shouted the captain. 
them time. ’’ 

Foot by foot the crowd surged back toward 
the waist of the ship. Behind the advancing 
white line Ma Toy was busy. He brought 
buckets of oil in which the men kept dipping 
their brooms. With a wet mop he swabbed 
out the little fires that caught along the 
deck. 

A tumult arose forward. The men in the 
forecastle had fought their way out; joined by 
the others from the bowsprit and the rigging, 
they were attacking the Chinese from behind. 
Bewildered, compressed between these two 
assaults, unable to advance toward bow or 
stern, the mutineers began to drop down the 
ladders to the darkness and quiet between 
decks. 

Faster and faster they went until they were 
tumbling over one another pell-mell. The 
revolt had failed. It was every man for him- 
self. Thanks to the cabin-boy’s timely sug- 
gestion of the whale-oil torches, the mutiny 
had been quelled. Ma Toy had shown his 
gratitude to the captain. 


“Give 
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“WESTWARD HO!"' A FAMOUS CLIPPER-SHIP. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE wages of sin are always paid. If there 
is any delay in settlement, compound in- 
terest is added. 


OW that Arizona is admitted to the Union, 

there are an even four dozen states. When 

the nation began, there was only a baker’s 
dozen. 


| 
} 


OVING pictures were taken of the Presi- 
dent while he signed the proclamation that | 
made Arizona a state. A view of him signing | 
the arbitration treaties would be a still more) 
moving picture. a } 
| 

LANS have been prepared for a series of 
wireless telegraph stations on American 
territory, so arranged that a message from | 
Washington can sweep the seas for any vessel | 


and find it. When these stations are in opera- | 
tion, daily reports from the commanders will | 


be possible, and may become usual. 


| 
| stood, had already been communicated to Mr. 
| Redmond, the Irish leader, and had met with | 


| measure to their having possessed in the begin- 


ning such sound constitutions and such physical 
strength and endurance as led to the selection 
of them for athletic distinction while they were 


in college? 
* © 


PARTY PROSPECTS IN ENGLAND. 


ISESTABLISHMENT of the church in 
Wales, which was considered in this 
column last week, is by no means the 

only burning question that is to come before 
the British Parliament at the present session. 
At least two measures are to be presented that 


rank as radical amendments to the constitu- | 


tion, and the government program as a whole 
is one of almost unprecedented importance. 

Of the two radical measures, one is a bill 
for home rule in Ireland. Its terms have not 
yet been made public in detail, but in a speech 
at Belfast, on February 8th, Mr. Churchill 
gave the general outlines, which, it is under- 


his approval. The exact provisions of the 
bill may not be known before Easter, for the 
Welsh bill has the right of way. 

The other radical measure makes a complete 
change in the electorate. The number of men 
now excluded from the suffrage is not so 
large as is popularly supposed ; for the electors 
of the United Kingdom number eight million, 
in a population of forty-five million—a ratio 
almost identical with that between voters and 
population in the Presidential election of 1908 


HE note of Secretary Knox to Germany in |i" this country. Nevertheless, the law that 


regard to Chinese matters is another evi- | 
dence of the traditional friendship of this coun- 
try for China, and of its desire to see fair play. 


grind, but, as a disinterested power, is using 
its influence among other nations for the integ- 
rity and welfare of the great Asiatic empire 
that is now changing from a monarchical to a 
republican form of government. 

N New York City, during 1910, lighted cigars 

or cigarettes or the careless use of matches 
by smokers caused, on an average, nine fires 
a day. ‘The fire commissioner, having un- 
earthed an old law that a person who endangers 
the comfort or safety of any considerable 
number of persons commits a public nuisance 
and is liable to punishment for a misdemeanor, 
has issued an order forbidding any one to 
smoke in a factory, and will send inspectors 
to see that the order is obeyed. 


Most of us are content with a single lan- 
guage, and few are willing to give the 
necessary time and effort to acquire a new one 
that can only be read and not spoken. How 
interesting such a language may be, however, 
and how much it can broaden the mental hori- 
zon, appears in Mr. Enos A. Mills’s article on 
‘*Fire in the Forest,’’ printed on another page. 
The language of the trees is a tongue that any 
one may be proud to learn. In it is written a 
history nowhere else recorded. 
ACMILLAN and Borup, two young men 
who were Peary’s lieutenants when he 
reached the pole, will head an expedition that 
is to start in July to explore Crocker Land, a 
vast, vague region bordering the polar sea north 
of western America and eastern Siberia—the 
most northern land yet known to exist on 
the globe. ‘The explorers plan to visit also the 
unknown mountains and glaciers of the interior 
of Greenland. The expenses of the expedition 
are to be borne jointly by the American Museum 
of Natural History and the American Geo- 
graphical Society. The men expect to be gone 
two years. 


OVERS of the sea have suggested that the 
government or one of the maritime states 
should build a wooden sailing vessel on the 
lines of one of the famous old clipper-ships. 
In Forest and Stream the further suggestion 
is made not only that such a vessel would serve 
to keep fresh in memory the period of our 
greatest ‘achievement in naval architecture, 
but that a real, square-rigged clipper built and 
managed by a private company would probably 
pay a reasonable dividend. There are many 
persons who now take ship for out-of-the-way 
places merely because they like the sea. To 
such persons, a sailing vessel is more attractive 
than any steamer. 


OC TOR Anderson, instructor in gymnastics 

at Yale University, has found that although 

the percentage of deaths among the Yale grad- 
uates during a period of fifty years was thirteen, 
the percentage among the athletes during the 
same period was only about seven. This contro- 
verts the opinion sometimes expressed that the 
man zealously devoted to college athletics is 
more likely to die young than his less active 
classmates, but it does not tell the whole story. 
Doctor Anderson himself calls attention to the 
fact that it is dangerous for the college man sud- 
denly to give up athletics after graduation ; and 
it is necessary to take into account another 
matter. May not the greater chance of life 


| 


In this matter the United States has no ax to | 





among the graduate athletes be due in some 


now determines the qualifications of voters 
is extremely complicated, and the demand for 
a change is urgent. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that the proposed measure—virtually an 
attempt to introduce manhood suffrage—is cer- 
tain to be complicated with a proposal to confer 
the full rights of electors on women as well as 
on men. 

On all these questions even the party in power 
is more or less divided. Not all the Liberals 
favor home rule, although all the Liberal 
members of Parliament are committed to the 
principle of it. They are divided also on 
the subject of disestablishment; and on the 
third measure, universal suffrage, and espe- 
cially the admission of all women to the right, 
not only the Liberals, but the Conservatives, 
are hopelessly split. Woman suffrage, how- 
ever, is not to be a party question unless a 
majority of the House of Commons makes it so. 

It is plain, then, that the government is 
sailing in shallow water and toward hidden 
rocks, and that there is need of careful piloting. 
In every one of the last thirteen by-elections the 
Liberal vote has diminished, and the opposi- 
tion has gained; and it is not only the coming 
measures, but those already passed, that are 
weakening the Liberals. Of the thousands of 
men who are showing their dislike of the 
insurance act, the majority are working men 
and those not well-to-do—the class on which 
the Liberals chiefly rely. 

In the face of all this, it is a bold govern- 
ment that will ask its followers to accept two 
such fundamental changes as a disruption of 
the United Kingdom and a doubling of the 
franchise. But it is a bold government, that 
of Mr. Asquith, and in spite of its difficulties, 
it may still be able to hold its followers in 
Parliament together sufficiently to carry its 
measures, and even to retain power for some 
years to come. Its opponents, however, do 
not think so. Their speeches and their general 
attitude display a confidence that has long been 
lacking; and although Mr. Bonar Law, the 
Unionist leader, is by no means so able a man 
as Mr. Balfour, he is young and a fighter. 
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NINE YEARS WITHOUT A STRIKE. 


VERY user of hard coal is hoping that 
the agreement between the anthracite 
miners and the operators, which expires 

on March 3ist, can in some form be renéwed. 
The agreement is the one that followed 
the compromise by which the commission 
appointed by President Roosevelt succeeded in 


& 


ending the disastrous strike of 1902. That strike | 


closed the mines for many months, raised the 
price of anthracite to thirty dollars a ton, and 
made it so searce that even at that price little 
could be bought. No one wants to see its like 
again. 

Under the pressure of public opinion and the 
moral compulsion of a commission appointed 
by the President, the operators and the miners 
agreed that until March 31, 1906, they would 
submit all disputes to a conciliation board on 
which both sides should be represented. 
1906, although the miners made some threats 
to strike, they renewed the agreement for 
three years, and at the expiration of that period, 


In| 


| again renewed it, although with some modifi- 
' cations. 
| The agreement, indeed, has worked in a way 
|not wholly satisfactory to the miners. The 
| decisions of the conciliation board have left 
so much hard feeling that the miners have 
lately condemned it as unfair. But with all the 
| defects of the agreement, they have lived under 
it for nine successive years without a strike— 
convincing evidence of the solid value of the 
work done by the President’s commission. 
After nine years of peace, the advantages of 
arbitration ought to be so obvious that it should 
be easy to arrange some plan by which they 
can be continued. 


& 


THE WIDOW’S PROPERTY. 
H ‘ena is the lot of the woman who has to 


& 


fend for herself in the business world. 

Men still hold to certain habits and 
| traditions of chivalry. ‘They will open a door 
| for a woman and allow her to pass through 
it first. They will give her a seat in a car; 
but in matters of business, in far too many 
cases, they seem to regard her as a child, and 
treat her, indeed, as they would be ashamed 
to treat a child. 

If some one could gather and print the 
experiences of the widows of farmers who have 
continued to live in their homes and tried to 
carry on the farm, the book would be an 
astonishing arraignment of many of the men 





ings. It would disclose broken promises, failure 
to perform duties for which oral contracts had 
been made, cheating in measures, unfair prices, 
and other meannesses not often attempted with 
men, because it is understood that men are 
better able to protect themselves against them. 


tector in the city, especially those women whose 
husbands have bequeathed to them ample means 
for their support, but have neglected to provide 
proper safeguards for the investment and pro- 
tection of their property. 

It is not enough that a man make a will, 
however carefully it be drawn, unless the 
execution of the provisions of the will be 
placed beyond the possibility of doubt. The 
executor should be chosen for intelligence and 
well-established probity rather than friendship ; 
and adequate bonds should be required. Rather 
let us say the executors, for it is better that 
there be more than one; and among them the 
law should be represented. 

It is sometimes advisable that a property be 
not devised without restriction, but instead, be 
placed in trust. If the heirs are without busi- 
ness experience or a knowledge of investment, 
this plan provides a measure of protection 
against the sharks and harpies of wildcat 
speculation, who regard women of means as 
their legitimate prey. 

In many cases a trust company offers the 
best solution. It is usually hedged about with 
laws to which the individual is not subject. 
Its system of accounting, with its checks and 
counterchecks, makes dishonesty difficult, if 
not impossible. Its knowledge of investment is 
greater than that of the majority of individuals. 
Its returns are made promptly and at stated 
intervals, and it is a ‘‘continuing person,’’ not 
subject, like an individual, to the vicissitude of 
death. 
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TOWARD CHURCH UNION. 


ITHIN the last few years several 

Christian denominations have drawn 

closer together. The old-time spirit 
of rivalry or dubious approval is giving way 
to the spirit of codperation. Stress is now laid 
on things more essential than minor differences 
of creed and petty details of organization and 
government. 

The new spirit has a noteworthy illustration 
in Canada, where the Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Congregational churches have come to- 
| gether, not merely in a truce or under a work- 
ing agreement, but completely, in a union that 
| recognizes but one organization and one state- 
ment of faith. 

The movement toward union began some 
twelve years ago, in an effort of the three 
denominations to avoid rivalry and confusion 
in home missionary work. That effort was 
so successful that Christianity has now been 
placed above denomination, and religion above 
creed; and as a result there is at hand a 
real union, in which the Calvinistic emphasis 
on law, the Methodist fervor for conversion 
| and the Congregationalist love of democracy are 
the sources of strength in a powerful and pro- 
| gressive united church that will be the next to 
| the largest religious body in the Dominion. 
The same spirit appears in this country in 








with whom the widows have had business deal- | 


No less instructive a book could be made of 
the experiences of women left without a pro- | 


the union’ of the Baptists and the Free Bap- 
tists; in numerous local instances, especially 
in country places, where different denomina- 
tions have united, with great benefit to the 
cause of Christianity, and therefore to the 
community ; and also in the cases in the nation 
at large in which great denominations have 
agreed not to compete in the same field. 

In missionary work also, in which the various 
| organizations have had little more in common 
| than the sects themselves, there is a growing 
realization that competition is a sad waste of 
|energy. Of special significance, therefore, was 
the recent New York conference, which was 
attended by the officers of the foremost home 
and foreign missionary societies—men who have 
| the spending of fifty million dollars a year for 
|missionary purposes. It was the first confer- 
ence of its kind, but it will net be the last. 











BARON JOSEPH LISTER, 1827-1912. 


LORD LISTER. 


F a man’s greatness is measured by the 

good he does his fellows, few men have been 

greater than Joseph Lister, who died last 
month in London. 

Half a century ago, Lord Lister, then plain 
Professor Lister of Glasgow, became convinced 
that blood-poisoning after surgical operations 
was caused by an ‘‘invading fungus’’; that is 
to say, by microbes introduced into the wound 
from outside the patient. He said that he 
simply applied in his own field of surgery a 
certain discovery of Pasteur—the discovery, 
namely, that fermentation in liquor is caused 
by the introduction of foreign matter from the 
air. In giving so simple an account of his 
reasoning, Lister acted with characteristic 
modesty, but nevertheless the greatness of the 
achievement is obvious. *‘‘In the field of obser- 
vation,’’ said Pasteur, ‘‘chance favors those 
only who are prepared.’’ Lister was prepared. 

Working, then, on the theory that the source 
of the trouble was exterior to the patient, Lister 
not only insisted on a degree of cleanliness 
hitherto unknown; but, fighting the unseen 
germ as well as the visible dirt, he introduced 
and elaborated that aseptic and antiseptic treat- 
ment upon which rests the whole wonderful 
suecess of modern surgery. 

The extent of the change that followed 
the introduction of the new methods is one 
to fill with thankfulness and awe those 
who can measure it intelligently: In the 
old days, gangrene, pyemia and all kinds 
of infection and blood-poisoning stood like 
the figure of death at every surgeon’s elbow, 
and terror, like a pall, hung over every 
| operating-table. The mortality was fearful. 
‘*My lord,’’ said a speaker at a banquet in 
Lord Lister’s honor, ‘‘it is not a profession, 
it is not a nation, it is humanity itself that 
with uncovered head salutes you.’’ He spoke 
the truth. It is computed that he has saved 
more lives than all the wars of the nineteenth 
century have sacrificed. 

He was of course given the highest academic 
honors, but in his ease those seemed not enough. 
Queen Victoria made him a peer—the first 
physician ever to be so honored. In doing so, 
she merely gave the gold the guinea’s stamp: 
he was a great man not only in intellect, but in 
character. His generosity and modesty have 
| been rarely equaled. The many tributes to his 
beautiful traits of character show that his 
heart was as great as his mind was powerful. 
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NATURE @ SCITFENCE 


LASS AND X-RAY TUBES.— Glass 
that contains a large proportion of lead is 
not suitable for X-ray tubes, since the metal 
obstructs the passage of the rays. For this 





reason operators of X-ray machines protect 
their eyes by wearing spectacles of lead glass. 
Vacuum tubes have been made of soda glass 
up to the present time, but it has been dis- 
covered that glass made with lithium Instead 
of soda is almost twice as transparent to the 
| X-rays. 





Special tubes are now provided with 
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a lithium glass window about two inches in 
diameter. These tubes reduce the time neces- 
sary for the exposures in radiographic work 
about one-half. The new tubes also benefit 
the operator by lessening his risk of contracting 
inflammations of the skin. The shorter expo- 
sure also tends to produce a much sharper 
photograph. e r 


AINFALL AND CONSUMPTION.—A 

stady of the influence of rain-bearing winds 
upon the prevalence of tuberculosis has been 
made by Dr. William Gordon, physician to 
the Royal Devon and Exeter Hospital. After 
classifying several Devonshire parishes accord- 
ing to their exposure to rainy winds, Doctor 
Gordon searched out in precisely which parishes 
the deaths from consumption during a series of 
years had mainly occurred. He found that the 
death-rate in the parishes exposed to rain-bear- 
ing winds was generally twice as high as that 
of the parishes sheltered from them. Further 
investigations were conducted in many other 
localities, among them the city of Exeter. The 
result was the same. Doctor Gordon declares 
that the important point to consider in the 
choice of a residence for consumptives is the 
matter of shelter from the rain-bearing winds 
of the locality, exposure to which is a more 
serious matter than altitude, character of soil, 
or even the amount of rainfall. 

® 

tgp —emgectn~ TION.—One important branch 

of the work of the forest service is the 
reforestation of the vast areas of mountain 
lands that have become denuded by fires, in- 
sects and other agencies. According to a recent 
bulletin of the for- 
est service, there are 





acres of such land 
within the national 
forests. In selecting 
sites for reforesta- 
tion, decided pref- 
erence is given to 
the watersheds of 
streams that are im- 
portant for irriga- 
tion or municipal 
water - supply; to 
lands that produce 
heavy stands of 
quick-growing trees ; 
and to sites suitable for the production of 
especially valuable species. The forest service 
itself collects most of the seeds required. 
& 

[ve ON THE PLANETS.—The possible 

existence of life on the planets is discussed 
in the Journal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of Canada by Prof. R. G. Aitken of 
the Lick Observatory, who summarizes the 
latest conclusions of astronomers upon this 
question. Professor Aitken considers that 
the existence of a high form of life on the 
moon, Jupiter, Saturn, Mereury, Uranus or 
Neptune is extremely improbable. Although 
Venus greatly resembles the earth, it is gen- 
erally believed by astronomers that the day 
and the year of the planet are of equal dura- 
tion. In that case, no life can exist upon it. 
Concerning Mars, Professor Aitken says that 
‘‘astronomers are not agreed as to whether 
the much-discussed markings are canals or 
merely earthquake cracks. There are no 
permanent bodies of water on the planet. The 
best that can be said is that although the 
temperature on Mars is very low, there may 
be on the planet, to a limited extent, the con- 
ditions essential to life; probably only vege- 
table and low-order animal life, but no beings 
of intelligence. ’” ® ; 


ZONIZED WATER.—The water - supply 
of St. Petersburg is now treated with ozone 
by a process said to remove nearly all the 
harmful bacteria. The plant has a capacity 
of 11,000,000 gallons a day. From the Neva 





the water is pumped into a series of eight | 
settling tanks, in which a small amount of | 


aluminum sulphate is added. By way of 38 
rapid filters that contain ground flint, the water 
then passes into emulsifiers, or pumps that 
work on the injector principle, in which the 
ozone is added. From the emulsifiers the 
mixture goes into a series of five sterilizing 
towers, and thence to the storage towers. The 
purification takes place partly in the emulsifiers 
and partly in the sterilizing towers. The 
ozonizing battery consists of 128 Siemens and 
Ilalske ozonizers, and requires an electric 
current of 7,000 volts. The process costs about 
18 cents for each 1,000 gallons. 
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more than 7,000,000 | 


} 
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CURRENT: EVENTS| 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY.—The Presi- 

dent has urged Congress to pass a law 
compelling railroads engaged in interstate com- 
‘nerce to make adequate provision for employés 
injured in their service. A bill embodying 
his recommendations was introduced on Feb- 
Tuary 20th. It provides that the widow of an 
‘mployé killed in service shall for eight years 
receive 40 per cent. of the amount her husband 
was receiving. If she has children, the amount 
1S to besO per cent. If she marries, the amount 





is to be reduced. For permanent disability, 
the man is to receive 50 per cent. of his wages 
for life, and the same amount for temporary | 
disability during its continuance. 
® 

RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.—The gov- 

ernors of West Virginia, Nebraska, New | 
Hampshire, Wyoming, Michigan, Kansas and | 





| Missouri told former President Roosevelt by 
| letter, on February 10th, that they believed 


a large majority of the | 
people favored his nomi- 
nation. They therefore 
asked him to declare 
whether he would accept 
the nomination if it came 
to him unsought. On Feb- 
ruary 24th Mr. Roosevelt 
replied that he would ac- 
cept the nomination, and 
hoped that ‘‘so far as 
possible the people may 
be given the chance, 
through direct primaries, 
to express their preference.’’ On February 21st 
he made an address before the Ohio Constitu- 
tional Convention, in which he indorsed the 
initiative and referendum and the recall as expe- 
dients for giving expression to the popular will, 
and said that he also believed in the recall of 
decisions of state courts on the constitutionality | 
of state laws, so that when the legislature and | 
the courts disagree, the people may decide. | 
On February 26th friends of President Taft | 
in Washington gave out an estimate that the 
probable strength of the President in the 
national convention would reach 650 votes on | 
the first ballot, with 428 for Mr. Roosevelt. 





EX-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 








& 
HE ATTEMPT of the government to break | 
up the alleged monopoly of the National | 
Cash Register Company, which was begun on | 
December 4th, by a suit for an injunction, was | 
continued, by the filing, on February 22d, of 30 
indictments charging the officers of the com- 
pany with violation of the criminal provisions 
of the antitrust law. The offenses charged 
include the bribery of employés of competitors ; 
requiring agents to interfere with the sales and 
to libel the machines of competitors, and selling 
imitations of competitors’ machines. | 
& | 
ISCONSIN SENATORSHIP.—A ma- | 
jority of the committee that has been | 
investigating the charges of bribery in the elec- | 
tion of Isaac Stephenson has reported to the 
Senate that although $107,793 was spent in 
carrying the primaries that nominated Mr. 
Stephenson, it finds no evidence that he used 
money corruptly. A minority report from the 
committee declares that the evidence sustains 
the charges. ® 


ECOND-CLASS MAIL.—The commission 

appointed by the President to inquire into 
the cost of carrying second-class mail-matter, 
or periodical publications, has reported that 
the average cost is five and one-half cents a 
pound. It recommends that the postage on 
such matter be increased from the present rate 
of one cent a pound to two cents, but that 
before the new rate is put into effect, a reason- 
able time be allowed for publishers to adjust 
their business to this doubling of their postage 
bills. In the case of a paper of the size and cir- 
culation of The Companion, the change would 
mean an increase in annual expenditures of 
about $50,000. The President has recommended 
that Congress increase the rates. 


RBITRATION WITH GERMANY. — 
President Taft has informed the New 
York Peace Society that as soon as the arbi- 
tration treaties with France and Great Britain 
are ratified, efforts will be made to negotiate a 
similar treaty with Germany. 


& 


UXEMBURG. — William, Grand Duke of 
Luxemburg, who has been ill for four 
years, died February 26th, at the age of 5. 
The Grand Duchess, 
Maria Anna, of Portu- 
gal, whom he married 
in 1893, acted as regent 
during his illness. He 
is now succeeded by his | 
eldest daughter, Marie | 
Adelaide, who was made | 
eligible by act of the 
Chamber of Deputies, 
passed in 1907. She was 
born in 1894, and before 
Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands had a child of her own, was 
designated as heir to the Dutch throne. 
& 
ANAMA.—Dr. Belisario Porras, former 
minister to the United States, has been 
nominated for the presidency by the Liberal 
party, in opposition to President Arosemena, 
the candidate of the Patriotic Unionists. 
& 
HINA.—Yuan Shi-kai, the new president, 
cut off his queue on February 17th, but 
said that he did not intend to hurt the feelings 
of the Manchus by doing it. The new repub- 
lican government has turned its back on the 
old order by adopting the Western calendar. | 
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The best preparation for the teeth is “ Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Denti frice.”’ [Ade. 
10% all diff. Servia. 

H., Mexico, 


STAM Brazil, Peru, Cape G. 
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When you eat squabs, ask for Plymouth Rock squabs “ta 


for 1912, telling how to 
S uab Book Free maké money breeding od ¥ 
squabs, how to start " } 
small and grow. 5000 wanted daily by only one New 
York commission firm. See what they say in Na- 
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Every Athlete 


cares for his teeth 


E. knows that to be in 
good training he must 
have good digestion. 

He also knows that to have 
good digestion, he must have 
good teeth. 

You, too, should keep your 
teeth sound by the use of 








Specimen copy from us lc. | 
‘ose, 


ual (monthly) 
Rock Squab Co., 144 Howard St., Meir 


710 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


. We ship on approval without a cent 
\ deposit, Me SaeT4 DON’T 

PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 


Do NOT BUY a bicycle or @ pair 


of tires from anyone 

at any price until you receive our latest 

art catalogs illustrating every kind of | j 

im bicycle, and have learned our wnAcard of 
prices apd marvelous new 1912 offers. 


{ is all it will cost you to 
ONE CEN write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free 8 id by 

spreturn mail. You will get much valuable in 

formation. 


not wait, write itnow. 
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i , Coaster- Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at Aa// usual prices, 


Co., Dept.L 50, Chicago. 








Another Baby Saved 
By Holstein Cows’ Milk | 


A. M. Harvey, Red Oak, Iowa, tells what Hol- | 

stein Cows’ Milk is doing for his baby: ° 
“Our baby has made splendid progress on the 
Holstein Milk. Weare quite sure that had we 

Milk, our | 


Its flavor is so delicious 
that you'll enjoy cleaning 
your teeth regularly. 


As Delicious 
as it is 
Efficient 
It makes you feel in good 
condition for work and 
play. Send four cents in 


stamps and we will send 
you a generous trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 


not found out about the Holstein 
by would never have lived.” 


If you will bear in mind that the milk of the 
normal mother is the ideal food for her infant, you 
will readily see that Holstein Milk, its nearest substi- 
tute, is the only suitable milk for the “bottle baby.” 

Ordinary milk, with its excess of butter fat, is en- 
tirely unfit for the delicate stomach of a young baby, 
and the more dangerous because the fat, instead of 
being finely emulsified (or broken up) , asin Holstein 
Milk, is in the form of large fat globules, which do | 
not yield to the action of the digestive fluids, but 
make tough, greasy curds in the baby’s stomach. 

Send for our free booklet, ‘‘The Story of Holstein 
Milk,” and let us know if your milkman cannot 
supply you with Holstein Cows’ Milk. 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
10-Y American Bidg.,Brattleboro,Vermont | : 











Does Your Knee 
Look Like This? 


You don’t want to go around the 
neighborhood with holes in your stock- 
ings. It doesn’t look nice. Sometimes 
you have fo, but that isn’t your fault or your 
mother’s fault, either. It’s the fault of the 
stockings. They wear out too easily. 

You can get stockings that don’t wear out. 
They are called Holeproof Hose. If you buy 
six pairs the man who sells them to you will 
give you a ‘‘Guarantee Ticket,’’ and it says on 
that ticket that you can get new stockings free 
if any of those you bought wear out inside of 
six months. Think what that means. If you 
get the smallest hole in ‘‘ Holeproof’’ you can 
get a new pair free. 

But you don’t get any holes. Your stockings 
always look nice—no matter how much you are 
on your knees. Your mother never has to darn 
your stockings. You are never scolded on ac- 
count of holes. Doesn’t that sound good ? 

Tell her about them. Ask her to get you 
some to try. Show her this advertisement. 


ch 
ay 


floleproof 


osiery, 


Pat. Since, 106 


Cart Gaahl 
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Six pairs of ‘‘ Holeproof’’ for men, 
women and children cost $1.50 up to 
$3.00, according to finish and weight. 

The genuine ‘‘Holeproof’’ are sold in 
your town. We’ll tell you the dealers’ 
names on request or ship direct where 
we have no dealer, charges prepaid on 
receipt of remittance. 

Write for free book, ‘‘ How to Make 
Your Feet Happy.’’ 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 


110 Fourth Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Lid., 
London, Can., Distributors for Canada. 


Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, Agents for 
Mexican Republic 


Qre Your Hose bnsured ? 


SS 


—— 


We use yarn that costs an average of 
70 centsa pound. Common yarn costs 
only 30 cents. That’s one reason why 
‘‘Holeproof’’ are so soft and comfort- 
able and still wear six months. It costs 
us $55,000 a year just to examine every 
pair before it leaves the factory to see 
that it is a perfect pair. You ought to 
have these stockings. 

When your mother buys them tell 
her to look for the signature below on 


the toe. 
Carb Sroichl 


That is the name of the originator 
of guaranteed hose. It’s on the toe of 
each pair. 
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A CUP OF COLD WATER. 


N the evening of the 
O Battle of Chickamauga, 
an Illinois regiment that 
had been engaged all day was 
falling back under orders. 
The men did not know that 
they were retreating; they 
supposed,’ on the contrary, 
that they were only withdraw- 
. ing for the night behind the 
picket-lines. They were in high spirits, ready 
for battle again in the morning. As a matter 
of fact, the flank of their division had been 
turned; General Thomas found himself obliged 
to change the position of his right wing. 

As they passed an old strawstack, one sol- 
dier called to his comrades that here was a 
better bed than he had in camp, and that he 
was tired enough to stop. Thinking himself 
well within the lines and close to his own regi- 
ment, he stayed; the others passed on. 

He pulled straw from the stack, and made 
himself a good bed, when he heard groaning. 
It was not yet dark, and he made his way to 
the place whence the groans came. There lay 
a Confederate soldier—shot through both hips. 

‘*For the love of God, cover me up!’’ the 
wounded man pleaded. He had lost much 
blood, and was faint and cold. 

Bringing straw, the Union soldier laid it 
round him, covered him with his blanket, and 
laid straw upon that. 

‘*Have you any water?’’ asked the South- 
erner. 

The Union soldier’s canteen was a third 
full; he put it to the lips of the wounded man. 

‘*Are you a Yank?’’ the latter asked. 

iad Yes. ” 

‘*And like as not the very Yank that shot 
me?’’ 

‘*T hope not. In any case, we’re friends 
to-night. ’’ 

‘‘What a pity we weren’t always friends. 
Yank, have you got any more of that water?’’ 

The terrible gunshot thirst was upon him; 
he drank till not a drop was left in the can- 
teen. Then he said: 

‘* Hit don’t seem hardly right—two men that 
know how to be kind to one another after sun- 
down, tryin’ all day to blow daylight through 
each other, does it now ?’’ 

‘*No, comrade, it don’t. And like as not 
both Christians, too.’’ 

**Yes, that’s so. Like as not both Chris- 
tians. Well, you’ve done your best by me. 
‘Good night. ’’ 

Returning to his straw bed, the Yankee was 
soon fast asleep. He was awakened some 
hours later by voices and a light. In sudden 
fear he heard his wounded acquaintance call 
out, excitedly : 

‘*He’s right over thar! 
thar !’’ 

The next moment the light approached, and 
he saw a man in a uniform of gray standing 
over him. 

**Are you a Federal soldier?’’ he asked. 

ae Yes. ” 

‘*T am a Confederate surgeon. We have the 
field, and are caring for the wounded. We are 
removing a wounded man to the hospital, but 
he refuses to go till you are safe. The picket- 
lines are forming, and you are within them. 
Your camp lies over in that direction. I should 
advise you to move fast. ’’ 

The Union soldier did move fast, but he 
stopped a moment to take the hand of the 
wounded man. 

‘*You’ve saved me from capture,’’ he said. 
‘*T want to thank you.’’ 

‘*Hit don’t seem hardly right to let you be 
taken,’’ said the Confederate. ‘‘Don’t the 
Bible say that if you give a cup of cold water 
you shall not lose your reward? Good night, 
Yank. Now you skedaddle.’’ 

‘*Good night. God bless youl’? And the 
Union soldier disappeared in the darkness. 





He’s right over 
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“THE CHAMBER OF MEMORIES.” 


rey a NCE a year the Eldridge 
L SW A O family met together: 
, ie. father, mother, the boys 
i 2 and girls at college, the married 
daughters and their husbands 
and the two small grandchildren ; 
blessed times they were to enjoy 
and to remember. 

On one of these meetings the 
day was dull; the open fire was 
. more attractive even than usual. 
By its glow, Charles, a junior at college and a 
budding man of the world, talked with Edith, his 
oldest sister. 

“The house changes every time I come back,” 
he said. “Bess goes in for old furniture and Nan 
for prints and china, and they move things round 
to suit themselves. The old things must go some- 
where, so mother takes them. We call her room 
‘The Chamber of Horrors.’ ” 

“Charles!” Edith’s voice reminded him of the 
days when she used to tutor him in Latin. “You 
don’t realize what you’re saying. Come with me.” 
She led the way to her mother’s door; Charles 
followed, wondering. 

The room, with its heavy, carved walnut furni- 
ture, was placidly ugly, but the pictures and orna- 
ments looked intimate, as if they were an essential 
part of the life that was lived there. 

“Charles, don’t you remember’’—Edith’s voice 
was earnest—‘when we were little how mother 
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ERE in the heart of the wood, 
Where my brothers are grouped 
around, 
I stand a little apart; 
And I drink from the air and the sod 
The life that is sent from God, 
And I speak with a murmuring sound 
The praise that is filling my heart. 
Under the sun of noon, 
And under the midnight skies, 
I dream of the change that soon 
Will come—perhaps as a boon, 
And perhaps as a sacrifice. 


For I am not blind, and I know 
That the core of my heart must feel 
The edge of the merciless steel ; 
As others have gone, I shall go. 
But the song that the axes sing 

No sorrow to me shall bring; 

When I crash to the forest floor 

I shall be dreaming still 

The dreams that I long have known 
Of the life that lies before, 

Far away from the crested hill, 
Beyond the river and mill, 

Where I shall come to my own. 


Perhaps—who knows?—I shall go 
Far over the surging seas, 
Bearing aloft the sails 

That hold the favoring gales 
Beyond the Hesperides ; 

Riding the tides that flow 
Between the distant poles ; 
Bearing to far-off lands 

The work of many hands 

And the hopes of many souls. 








took us into her bed when we were sick and kept 
us there until we were well, and how like heaven 
it seemed? Look at all our photographs, from the 
time we were babies until now. To mother they’re 
perfectly beautiful! There are the tidies and 
splasher Nan embroidered before she knew what 
‘art’ meant. See, there’s my still-life plaque and 
that dear old hideous Castle of Chillon that I 
painted when I knew I was going to be another 
Rosa Bonheur. And, Charlie, don’t you remember 
this fan? It was the only thing that you ever 
made for mother, you idle boy, and she’s kept it 
ever since, pink ribbons and all.” 

The young man remembered his whittling all 
one fortnight at the awkward toy he had planned 
as a birthday gift for his mother. 

Suddenly he understood. To his mother these 
things were symbols of her children’s growth; they 
were her life. When they were crowded out of 
their old places, she welcomed them to her room 
as she would have gathered her children to her 
heart had the world sent them back—failures! It 
was not “The Chamber of Horrors”; it was “The 
Chamber of Memories.” Silently he followed his 
sister from the room; silently he closed the door. 


They two felt that they had looked into the mother- | be 


soul, which is ever loyal, which never forgets. 
* 


ON THE OMNIBUS. 


OHN Bull, it seems, is not the only man who 
J “knows his rights, and knowing dares main- 

tain.” The Parisian, for all his suavity, is 
quite as unwilling as the Englishman to let any 
one else get the better of him, even in trifles. In 
proof of which is submitted the following amusing 
episode, found in the New York Evening Post : 


Omnibuses are bewildering in Paris. It used to 
be such a simple matter—you paid fifteen centimes 
on the roof, the delightful , and thi 
centimes inside, for which sum you could also get 
a transfer. 

But now the tariffs have all been rearranged. 
The lines have been divided into a certain number 
of sections, and instead of paying the same for a 
long ride or a short one, Yn now pay ten centimes 
for one section on the stg and fifteen for 
more than one, while inside, one section costs 
fifteen centimes, and more than one twenty-five. 

What difference does it make? Two cents, three 
cents—surely that is not a matter of vital impor- 
tance. Ah, but your Parisian does not look at Rin 
that way. He hates change in general, and this 
one in particular. He is evens complaining about 
the len of the sections. The one in which he 
boards the omnibus is invariably shorter than the 
others. It is mg | stealing to charge him two 
cents for it when, farther on, you can ride twice 
as far for the same price! Ah, non, it is “too 
strong!” as he says. 

“But, monsieur,” the conductor remonstrates 
“you have a ticket of twosous. You must descend 


“But I don’t feel like it.” 

“Then you must pay two sous more.” 
“But I refuse.” 

“Then you must descend.” 

“Do pon think so?_ I don’t.” 

**We’ll see about that, monsieur!”’ says the con- 
ductor, seizing the man by 
“Be careful, monsieur,’ 
have you arrested.” 

“Monsieur, you 
descend.” 

Meanwhile the omnibus has not left the spot, and 
the other passengers begin to clamor. 

“The beast!” 

“Miser!”’ 

“Tmpudent!”’ 

“But, monsieur, I’ll pay the two sous for you.” 

“No, you won’t!”’ the irate passenger bursts out. 
“You just mind your own business, monsieur!”’ 

“Oh, be quiet!”’ in chorus. “Start along! We 
can’t stay here till to-morrow!” 

At last the omnibus rumbles on again. Now the 
— er has decided to dismount, but the con- 

uctor has also changed his mind 

“IT won’t let you o 
sous, monsieur.”’ 


the collar. 
says the other, “or I'll 


must either pay the two sous or 


till you’ve paid me the two 


“But I intend to get off here.” 

“Well, you won’t, monsieur!” says the conductor, 
shoving the man back into his seat without further 
formality. 

“Look here! Pay him the two sous,” urges a 
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Or it may be that I shall stand 
Forever upon the land, 

And lift to the smiling skies 
The emblem of the free, 

The fairest flag that flies. 

Oh, proud were I to be 

Given so great a trust; 

And never should I fail, 

Or let that banner trail 

A moment in the dust. 


Or it may be they will take 

My sturdy length to make 

A spire for the house of God— 
To point men night and day 

The nobler and better way 

That all the saints have trod, 
And to lift their hearts in praise. 
Such service as that would be 
Nothing unknown to a tree 
That has stood, as I have stood, 
Through numberless beautiful days 
In the temple of the wood. 


Or I may find a place, 

Not as a mast or a pole, 

Not in a spire or a dome, 

But as a beam or a brace 

In a house that is a home— 

A shrine of the human soul, 
Where love is the guiding star, 
Where there is peace and rest, 
Where youth and happiness are. 
Of all the dreams that I know 
Of the time when I shall go 
Away from the crested hill, 
Beyond the river and mill, 
This is the dream that is best. 





bareheaded working woman, nudging the sen- 
ger. “The conductor isn’t going to put it in his 
own pocket.” 

“Don’t you think I know it? I object upon 
principle.’ 

Then a policeman is called to take the man’s 
name and address, after which he virtuously de- 
scends, and the omnibus proceeds. 


* ¢ 


THE CAPTURE OF “SILVER KING.” 


ANY readers of The Companion have seen 
the huge polar bear at the New York Zo- 
ological Society’s park; but others as well 

as they will like to read the interesting account 
of his capture in a bay off Ellesmere Land. His 
captor, Mr. Paul J. Rainey, tells the tale in the 
Zoblogical Society Bulletin. The hunters first saw 
the huge animal swimming among the great ice- 
pans. 

We lowered the launch and started after him. 
We had considerable difficulty in getting close to 
him, for he gained on us rapidly whenever he 
crossed over a pan—which of course we were 
compelled to fo round. Finally, however, we suc- 
ceeded in cutting him off by running between him 
and the pan for which he was making. When the 

ar saw he was cut off, he dived, came up 
— alongside, and smashed the boat a terrible 

ow 


We had to punch him away with the boat-hook. 
Finally we succeeded in roping him, and I took 
good care to leave the rope slack until he had put 

is fore i through it, when I took a turn with 
our end of the rope round a cleat just as the bear 
was climbing out on the ice. In the excitement, 
we neglected to reverse the engine, and when he 








went out on the ice he very nearly took the launch 

with him. To have a nine-hundred- or one-thou- 

sand-pound bear fastened to your launch and 

dragging it out on the ice, while it is under a full 

a . of steam, is not a very pleasant position to 
e in. 

However, we succeeded in slacking away the 
rope, got the oe going astern, an sundealty 
started to drag the bear again into the water. It 
was a wonderful sight to see this enormous brute 
rear on his hind legs, bite at the rope and jump u 
and down; but the good old motor in the lane 
did not go back on us, and we steadily and surely 
dragge him toward the edge. Finally, seeing 
that the inevitable was coming, he plunged with a 
ae growl into the water and started for the 
aunch. 

The way he churned the water and twisted and 
surged was really thrilling, but he had left the ice- 
pans forever. 

We towed him to the ship, swung out the crane, 
fastened the hook on to the rope, and in the twin- 
ney 3 of an eye, Mr. Greene, the mate, had hoisted 
him high into the air and swung him over the ship’s 
deck. This caused a wild s pede among the 
Eskimos, who are perfectly familiar with the 
strength and power of a full-grown male polar 
bear. Willing hands were at the swinging tackle 
of the derrick, however, and in another moment 
we had the roaring, raging monster over the hatch 
of number one hold. As soon as he had been 
gents lowered down, all hands made a wild rush 

‘or the hatch to have a look at our pet. 

We found him surprisingly cool, merely sitting 
on his haunches, growling, and making the champ- 
— peculiar to bears when sf 

hen the question arose, How shall we get him 
into the cage? 

After starving him for four or five days, we 
placed a fine, juicy piece of walrus meat and a tub 
of fresh water inside the cage, and lowered it down 
to the bear. He started directly in, but the sailor 
who was working the trap-door let it drop too 
soon, and the bear held it up with his back while 
he backed out. 


This episode seemed to make the bear very | 





angry, for he jum upon the top of the cage, and 
found that he ser ast pat his head and fore paws 
over the edge of the hatch and on the deck. 

Again there was a wild stampede of Eskimos, 
sailors and dogs, for it looked as if he surely 
would be on the deck in an instant. In the excite- 
ment, Michael, the wheelman, left the wheel, and 
for a moment everything was in a state bordering 


on panic. 

At this point one of the sailors did a very brave 
ome He ran up and struck the bear heavily over 
the head with a deck mop, whereupon, with a 
Savage growl, the animal went back into the hold. 

Immediately we hoisted the cage out, and waited 
another twenty-four hours, when it was again 
lowered with a good supply of walrus meat and 
fresh water, as before. 8 was quite enough for 
“Silver oy ¥ (as we had named him) ; and in he 
went. We did not take time to untie the rope that 
held the trap-door; we cut it, and the door fell into 
place. Our bear was in his cage. 
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AN AUTOMOBILE HOUSE -BOAT. 


CHICAGO man, equally fond of motoring and 
A house - boating, has hit upon an ingenious 
plan for enjoying both sports with but a 
single source of power. The Outer’s Book describes 
the contrivance. 


Heretofore the house-boater on a cruise has had 
either to leave his automobile at home or to have 
it run to some designated point of meeting. But 
under the arrangement in question, the motor-car 
runs the house- , and the house-boat carries 
the motor-car. 

Whether afloat or ashore, the automobile is 
always ready for business. 

At any moment the owner can take to the road 
with his machine, at any moment he can return 
and resume his cruise—all with no injury to the 
engine of the car. When the motor is driving the 
house-boat at six miles an hour, it purrs as sweetly 
and regularly as if it never done anything else 
than turn a couple of paddle-wheels. 

The mechanical arrangements that transform the 
automobile into a marine engine are very simple. 
The machine is first run a! he boat over a 
neat that connects with the long overhangin. 
aft deck. It is then guided along a couple o 
eres runways, running from end to end of the 

eck, and brought to a stop between the two eight- 
foot paddle-wheels of the . 

The rear axle of the car is then jacked up so as 
to lift the tires clear of the deck, and finally con- 
nection is made by means of link-chain belts 
between spurred sprocket-wheels attached to the 
rear hubs of the machine and similar but larger 
sprocket-wheels keyed to the ends of the paddle- 
wheel shafts. 

The paddle-wheels are independent of each other. 
When they are connected with the automobile, the 
emergency-brake of the car is disconnec ‘om 
one driving-wheel and the foot-brake from the 
other. By this ingenious device, one of the paddle- 
wheels can be revolved, while the other remains 
someneny, or both can be turned at the same 

e 


This arrangement makes it possible to steer the 
boat without recourse to the rudders,—of which 
there are two, each six feet long and two and a 
half feet wide,—since if the port die is revolved, 
while the starboard is held still, the bow of the 
boat is pushed round to starboard, and vice versa. 
In addition to its two rudders, the boat also has a 
couple of driftboards, each ten feet long and three 
feet wide, to counteract the tendency of a flat- 
bottomed boat to drift sidewise. 
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O’CONNELL AND THE REPORTER. 


HEN Sir William Howard Russell—then 
W Mr. Russell—was a young reporter, he was 
sent to Ireland by the London Times to re- 
port Daniel O’Connell’s speeches during the repeal 
agitation. One of the first meetings he attended 
was in Kerry. Having heard of O’Connell’s cour- 
tesy, he thought that he would ask his permission 
to make a verbatim report of his speech. 


The “liberator” not only consented, but in his 
suavest manner informed the assembled audience 
that “until the gentleman was provided with all 
writing conveniences, he wouldn’t speak a word.” 

Russell was delighted. His preparations were 
soon completed. . 

“Are you quite ready?” asked O’Connell. 

— ready,”’ Russell replied. 

“Now you are sure you’re entirely ready?” 

“I’m certain, sir.” } 

The crowd was becoming excited and impatient. 
O’Connell rebuked them. 

“Now upon my conscience,” said he, “I won't 
begin my speech till the London gentleman is en- 
bay | ready.” 

After waiting another moment, O’Connell ad- 
vanced to the front of the platform. Eyes glistened, 
ears were all attention, and the reporter’s pencil 
was poised in air. O’Connell bestowed one more 


| benignant smile on the correspondent, winked 





at his auditors, and began his speech—in 


wickedl 
he language. 
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THE FINGER SYSTEM. 


ROM his easy chair Mr. Compton watched his 
wife putting on a pair of tan gloves. “Aren't 
they too large for you?” he asked, lazily. 


“Oh, no, not for shopping gloves,” said Mrs. 
Compton, and with her fingers on the table, she 
ran a scale up and down several times. ‘‘I have 
to be able to do that, you see,”’ she explained. 

“Do finger exercises? What for?” asked Mr. 
Compton. 

“Those aren’t finger exercises.” Mrs. Comp- 
ton’s color deepened as, taking off the gloves, she 
began to smooth and stretch the fingers. ‘Those 
are—why, they’re calculations, Henry. Don’t you 
see, if I start down-town with ten dollars, and go 
to the silk counter and find two lovely remnants, 
one for three dollars and one for four and a half, I 
want to reckon up at once, underneath the counter, 
how much they’ll come to, and how much I’ll have 
left. And last week I missed a great bargain 
because I had on some tight gloves and I couldn’t 
reckon. I hadn’t expected to go to the sale.” 
“Ah,” said Mr. Compton. “Why not ask the clerk 
to reckon it for you?’ 


“Henry!” cried his wife. “Ata bargain counter! 
The clerk! hey” nobody but a man would ever 
think of such a thing for a minute!” 

*® © 


THE SECULAR SEAL. 


RCHIE Sanderson, presenting his credentials 
to Mr. MeTavish, felt sure that the coveted 
position of assistant in the grocery would at 

once be his. Mr. McTavish read the papers care- 
fully, and then looked over his spectacles at the 
epnfident Archie. 

“It’s a vera proud thing for ye to hae this recom- 
mendations from the meenister and the Sunday- 
school teacher,” he said, “and ’tis in your favo! 
that ye’re a Scotch lad; but—I’d like weel to hae 
a few words from some one that kens ye on week- 
a7 before I put ye to work for me, Archie San- 
derson.” 





HOW WE GET NEWS. 
By A. F. Caldwell. 
The ‘‘n’’ comes from the chilly north ; 
The “‘e”’ from the east, they tell me ; 
The “‘w’’ comes from the golden west ; 
And the “‘s’’ from the south, you see. 
So news that spreads from mouth to 


mouth 


Comes from the north, east, west and 
south. 
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THE TWO NESTS. 


By Catherine S. Foster. 


REDERICK’S father saw Mr. Robin 
F bring the first straw, but he was not sure 

that it was to be for a little home until he 
saw both Mr. and Mrs. Robin bring three or 
four straws, and then he called to Frederick 
and said, ‘‘Frederick, the robins are going to 
build a nest in Helen’s tree!’’ Helen was 
Frederick’s little friend who lived next door, 
and the tree that the robins had chosen was 
right between the houses. 

it was great fun to watch the birds build the 
nest, and they did it so quickly. Of course 
the children could not see nor understand how 
the little birds could make the nest stay to- 
gether. When it was partly built, Helen saw 
one of the robins get inside and work its small 
body round and burrow with its little breast 
to give it shape, and at last the beautiful, deep 
nest was finished. Right over the top of it was 
a little umbrella of leaves, to keep off the sun 
and rain, so Frederick said. 

There was a sleeping-porch on Helen’s house 
where she could lie in bed and see Mrs. Robin 
on her nest, guarding the tiny eggs. The chil- 
dren could not see the eggs, but they knew 
they were there, and two prouder or happier 
birds never lived. 

The father sang and brought food to Mrs. 
Robin, who was such a dear, faithful little 
bird. Naughty Mr. Squirrel and Mr. Black- 
bird often came to the tree, but they never 
got very far, for Mrs. Robin’s bright eyes 
would spy them, and both she and Mr. Robin, 
who was not far off, would dart at them in 
such a way that they did not dare to stay near 
the tree; but the little Robins did not seem 
to fear the children. 

One day Helen thought she saw Mrs. Robin 
sitting on the outside of the nest, and she asked 
her father why the bird was doing that. Her 
father did not know at first, but after a while 
he found out. It was nice old Mr. Robin 
who stood on the outside of the nest and 
watched, while Mrs. Robin went for a rest. 

Helen and her mother often went out on the 
balcony, and would say to the mother bird, 
‘Nice little robin, good little robin!’’ and she 
would raise her head, and once she actually 
chirped back. When they saw Mr. Robin 
stand on the outside of the nest they always 
said to him, ‘‘Isn’t that a nice little nest! 
Good little Father Robin !’’ And then he would 
always peer down into the nest to see if the 
eggs were all there, and to admire their beauty. 

At last the little birds arrived. All that the 
children could see was four big mouths, always 
open. This first family was very well-behaved. 
They ate and slept and grew just as they 
should, and finally flew away. 

For about a week the nest seemed quite 
deserted, and then something interesting hap- 
pened. Once more Frederick’s father said, 
‘Frederick, will you come here? The robin 
is going to build in your tree this time!’’ 
Was not that the nicest thing that ever hap- 
ned? For now Frederick could sit right on 
is front porch and watch, just as Helen did. 

When this home was finished the mother 
: on her eggs, and then Father Robin would 
ye and perch on the edge of the nest, just 

before. The weather was very hot when 
‘rs. Robin raised her second family. There 

8 no rain, and as the new nest did not have 

umbrella of leaves overhead, the sun was 
‘iy trying. So Frederick’s mother used to 

€ the hose and put on a fine spray, and let 
fall very gently over Mrs. Robin’s nest. 

e would sit with her mouth open, and when 

fine cool spray came down she would nab 
the drops. Frederick would take the hose 
| sprinkle the whole tree, and that made it 
ce and cool. 

Seon the young birds came, and they seemed 

' D€ Just as hungry as the others were, but from 
© very first they were moreactive. Frederick 

‘i they were all boys, because they wanted to 

» 80 soon and would hardly stay in the nest. 
‘ rederick’s father said they would fall out if 
‘©y ‘were not careful, and sure enough, one 
‘orning there was great excitement in the 
sarden, and poor Mr. and Mrs. Robin were 








SPRINGTIME. 


By Marjorie 
“* Come out!”’ call the sunshiny meadows, 
“*Come out!” sings the wind on the lea; 
And all of the great out-of-door land 
Is calling, “‘ Come out, boy!”’ to me. 
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Aunt Mary. ‘‘I never have seen any in my 
life. Come on, children.’’ And off they started, 
a gay little party. After they had found a 
shady spot and eaten the cookies and lettuce 
sandwiches, each child started off on the hunt 

When they came back with their hands full 
of the delicate blue flowers, Aunt Mary took 
one of the blossoms in her fingers. ‘This is 
one of the first bee-flowers in the world,’’ she 
remarked. ‘‘It and the bee came about the 
same time. The first violets were sweet, which 
these, our American wood-violets, are not, but 
they all date back to the same family ancestor. 
The busy little honey-maker and the sweet 
violet were made for each other, and both 
have been useful to people. Alice does not 
know that her common wild flower is quite a 
traveled flower person,’’ she added. 

‘*Traveled? How do you mean?’’ asked 
Alice. 

‘*T mean it grows in widely separated parts 
of the world. In Greece its name is ion. 
The Ionian Islands are so called because they 
were covered with violets. It has other names, 
too; that is, its cousins, which are really all 
violets in truth, are called heartsease and 
love-in-idleness and three-poets-under-a-hood, 
sometimes. ’’ 

**See, the leaves of this one look like a bird’s 
foot. ’’ 

‘‘Why, yes. Thisisa bird-foot violet. That 
is the name given to those whose leaves are 
divided like a bird’s foot. Then in Europe 
there is the biflora, two-flower or double violet, 
and all of you have seen the lovely Parma 
violets. We have to cultivate them to get any- 
thing so fine. ’’ 

‘*T didn’t know there were so many kinds 
of violets,’’ said Alice. 

‘Then, too, they have been closely connected 
with royalty. The fleur-de-lis, which was 
originally the fleur-de-Louis, because a King 
Louis of France chose it for his favorite and 
used it as the emblem on the French flag, was 
really a dark blue or purple violet. Strange 
to say, it was the great Emperor Napoleon’s 
favorite flower, also. When he was sent to 
Elba after his downfall, he sent word to his 
friends, ‘I will come again in the springtime.’ 
And they all wore violet-colored badges, and 
used to say, ‘Do you like violets?’ as a watch- 
word. If the answer was, ‘Ah, well, it will 
come again in the springtime,’ they knew they 
were with the emperor’s friends. So you see, 
Alice, your common violet is quite an aristo- 
erat. But there is something else unlike other 
O. Wesson. flowers about this little bluebell. Can you tell 


4 H cone. | me what it is?’’ 
ie ed pine-tree, ‘*Why, the way it hangs its head down from 
. its stem,’’ said the children. 
And down by the pond near the willows 


‘*Yes, you are right,’’ said Aunt Mary. 
The violets are growing, | know |**See, that is because its green leaves clasp 
’ . 


| it. I don’t mean the big heart-shaped leaves, 


—e | but the little cap beneath it—nearly half-way 





wie 


nearly wild, for there on the ground was their 


largest and most promising child. They knew | 


that old Sancho, Helen’s cat, might come creep- 
ing round the corner at any minute; and they 
seemed to be relieved when they saw their good 
friends from the house come outdoors. 
Frederick shouted to Helen, and they both 
said, ‘*Let’s look at-him!’’ The little bird 
was not a beauty, and he was making a great 
clatter, but fortunately he was not hurt. No- 
body knew what to do with him at first, but 
at last Frederick’s father said, ‘‘I know what 





we’ll do. Let’s put him up in the old nest. 


_ 


up the length of the petals, so that it droops 


| The reason he fell out was because there really | down gracefully and shyly. This is a very 


wasn’t room enough in the second one for four | uncommon arrangement in flowers.’’ 

such active birds. ’’ , | ‘*That’s why poets call it modest and lowly, 
So the bird was put into the old home, | I suppose,’’ said Alice. 

which was nice and roomy and comfortable, ‘*Yes,’’ said Aunt Mary, ‘‘but we must go 

and, furthermore, had a little umbrella just | home now and plant some of these in Amy’s 

above his head. His parents came and fed | wild-flower garden. ’’ 

him, and after that he was a well-behaved 

chap. He may have liked his home so well 

that perhaps he decided to live alone always, | 

but anyway, the children know that when he | 

sings, he says, ‘‘Take care, take care! You’ll : 

fall out, you’ll fall out!”’ | Gone by; a pain; part of a person’s attire; to be 

| filled with. 


PUZZLES. 


1. EASY WORD-SQUARES. 





THE VIOLET - HUNT. 


‘3 A motion of the body; an allowance for weight ; 
strays from the right; a bane. 


2. DISGUISED NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Pauline C. Bouve. | Expensive; a tailor’s utensil; parts of a chain; 


os HO wants to go flower-hunting with 

W me to-day ?’’ asked Aunt Mary, one 
morning. 

“T dol” ‘And I!? ‘‘And I!” exclaimed | 

Amy and Bessie and Kate. 

‘‘T thought it was too early for wild flowers; | 

I mean for anything but common violets,’’ 





WHAT ARE THEY ? 
By Gertrude 





Dear little girl, can you tell me 
What the spring calls out to play ? 

Something round and soft and furry, 
And the coats they wear are gray. 


Dear little boy, can you tell me 
Where these furry, round balls play, 
After the sun has kissed them 
And stroked their coats of gray ? 





. x to weary by dulness ; an insect and to run away; 
said Alice, who was twelve years old and rather the tint of Hamlet’s cloak; recently acquired; 


in the habit of making objections. unclothed; to purchase and a child; ladies’ neck- 
‘Alice need not go if she likes to stay at wear; an Eng ish essayist; a city in New York. 
home better. ’’ 3. CHARADES 
‘‘Oh, I’ll go along,’’ replied the little girl, : 1. 
hastily. ‘‘I like cookies and sandwiches. ’’ My first is a burden-bearer ; 


; o vi aad ly second’s exactly the same ; 
‘*T want to find some ‘common’ violets, ’’ said | My third is a place of refreshment, 


And my whole is a criminal’s name. 
Il. 
a is a kind of a gun 
My second, pethees, will enjoy; 
It furnishes plenty of fun 
For any small wide-awake boy; 
My third’s on a dress or a hat, 
here’s a kind that belongs to Queen 
r Anne. 
W. Fielder. There it is in your shoe, think of that! 
Sometimes on a cloak or a fan. 


ittle 1 can My whole means of people, a crowd, 
Dear li girl, you tell me Not distinguished. just common, you 
Wha these furry balls now; 
s t - ? round play, You may hear them shout both long and 
Frolicking out in the sunshine loud , 
. _ f When to any mass-meeting you go. 
Dressed in their coats of gray? ae 
° ° ° My third and my fourth was her name, 
Little boy and girl, come quickly She was clad my first and my second, 


For the day was quite cold when she called. 
From the woods my second trees beckoned. 

“You are ill. Dolie down. Spend the day.” 
But she said she’d no time to afford. 

At my whole she was going to stay 
Till her health was completely restored. 


Down by the brook and see 
The gray little willow pussies 
Waiting for you and me. 
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then potatoes ‘ 





ry Onion 





in the same Crisco 
The potatoes will 
not taste of the 


onions 


ing product, does not absorb odors 


‘Tite fact that Crisco, the new cook- 


or flavors is unusually interesting to 


everyone. 


It seems so improbable that 


it is difficult for people to appreciate that 


it is true. 


All that is necessary is to fry onions 
in Crisco, strain the Crisco through a 
cloth, then fry potatoes in the same 


Crisco. 


To make the test thoroughly 


convincing, taste the potatoes first, and 
you cannot detect even a suggestion of 


the flavor of onion. 


This is equally true with fish. You can 
fry any kind of fish, smoked or fresh, 
in Crisco and afterwards use the same 
Crisco for frying any other food, without 
imparting to it the slightest fish flavor. 


By straining Crisco you can use and 


re- 


use it. This one advantage alone makes 
the use of Crisco a decided economy. 


You will like a Smokeless 
Kitchen 


WHEN frying in Crisco, there is 
neither smoking nor scorching. Be- 
fore lard heats to the proper frying point, 
it begins both to smoke and burn. To fry 
in it, you often have to fill your kitchen 
withsmokeand the burnt lard leaves black 
specks on the food. You can heat Crisco 
very muck hotter than you can lard, with- 
out causing it to burn or smoke. No dis- 
tasteful ‘‘frying odor’’ fills your din- 
ing room and kitchen, and the foods 
are the most tempting, appetizing fried 


foods you have ever seen — crisp and 


deliciously dry. 


On request, we shall mail a fully illustrated booklet, 


showing many other advantages of Crisco. 


The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati, O. 


Packages 25c, 
50c, and $1.00 
except in the 
Far West 
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THE PASSING OF THE FIDDLER. 


6 HEY tell me,” began the retired woodsman 

“that many of the old-fashioned square pianos 
go to the logging-camps to cheer the men who are 
putting in their first winter among the big trees 
and must be kept contented until the spring suns 
melt the deep snows. Music isn’t precisely a cure 
for the homesickness that strikes most of us under 
such conditions, but it certainly does take off the 






sharp edge. 


“In the old days,” he continued, encouraged by 
the attention of his youthful hearers, “one of the 
important commissions given by every lumberman 
to his camp manager in securing men was to pro- 
vide a fiddler for crew. He might be a good 
fellow or a bad,—frequently men are tolerated 
solely because of their skill with the bow,—but we 
accepted him unconditionally when he began to 
tune up for a dance.” 

A girl, who could not understand how there 
could be hardwood floors in the heart of the woods, 
asked, wonderingly, ““Where did you dance?” 

“In the main camp,” replied the old woodsman, 
“and only on Saturday nights. On other nights the 
cook, who is really the autocrat of the camp, sig- 
nals ‘lights out’ at nine o’clock. Men who turn 
out before daylight turn in betimes. 

“But on Saturday night, supper over and cleared 
away, and the long table pushed back, and onl 
the big stove to break: the'room, the fiddler tune 
up, and then ‘the qhavering strains of ‘Money 

usk,’ ‘Virginia Reel’ and other favorites fille 
the camp. One by one the big fellows— most 
woodsmen are stalwart—stepped out into the 
cleared space, and the dance began. 

. “Most of us, 1 guess, were more earnest than 
graceful, but the stumblings and — ings only 
added to the fun, and we kept it up fill cook an- 
nounced the time limit.” _ 

“But wasn’t the floor frightful,’ asked the girl, 

“worse even than a barn-party in the real coun- 
Dad 


‘There were inequalities,” admitted the old 
woodsman, “but they only served to show how 
light and active we were.” 

**T suppose you only attempted square dances?” 
hazarded the girl. 

“Notatall,” said the woodsman, stoutly. ““Every 
now and then, between contra-dances, a jolly pair 
would step out and demand a waltz or a polka or 
agalop. And, to vary the prceram, we would call 
on the stars for a clog ora = . Mighty well 
they stepped it out,too! It w: astonish many a 

rofessional to see how nimble some of those fel- 
ows were after a day of sx-oomens or swamping.” 

“‘Heavy-handed and light-footed,” murmured a 
man who had not spoken before. 

“That’s it!”” approved the old woodsman, heart- 
ily. There was a slight pause; then he said, with 
a half-sigh of regret for the past, “I’ve no doubt 
the logman piano-player ean get a lot of music out 
of his instrument. Hold the crew spellbound, 
maybe. But I’ll bet he can’t tickle their toes into 
following the ins and outs of a dance as the old- 
time fiddler used to tickle ours!” 


WISE RATS. 


O single point better illustrates the sagacity of 

the rat, according to an article in McClure’s, 
than the way in which it eats an egg. It bites 
through the shell and chips off small fragments as 
neatly as a squirrel opens a nut, consumes the 
entire contents without spilling a drop, and then 
sits up and licks itself clean like a cat. Rats 
will steal the eggs from under a sitting hen. In 
Washington, District of Columbia, they carried off 
seventy-five dozen eggs which a commission mer- 
chant had incautiously stored in a wooden tub. 


Their method of handling eggs is also charac- 
teristic. An eee is as large for a rat as a barrel is 
for a man, and much more fragile. Yet there is 
evidence of the fact that they pass eggs along from 
one to another, although not, probably, as has 
often been reported by forming long lines, like a 
bucket brigade. The operation is, maser. a 
difficult one to observe, but paperently it takes 
two rats to each egg. One ho 
paws, passes it on to the other, and then runs 
ahead to take it once more in its turn. The same 
device seems to be employed to carry an egg down- 
stairs, the one that has the egg passing it to a 
companion, standing on the step below. 

Going up-stairs, however, at least in some cases 
each rat puts its head between its forepaws an 


oy the egg up with its hind feet. Such appears 
© be the — procedure. 
Tales of rat caravans in which the smaller ro- 


dents lie on their backs with their freight clasped 
in all four paws, while the larger drag them along 
tail over shoulder, and an old gray rat prods up the 

rds with a broom straw, are to be received 
with great caution. 


@ 


AN INDEPENDENT POET. 


dy age RY men under the Second Empire were 
by no means unaware of their own merits. 
They did not truckle even to royalty itself. An 
article by Francis Gribble, in the Fortnightly 
Review, tells this amusing story of a visit of 
Alfred de Musset to the Tuileries, where he was 
invited to read his poems before the Empress 
Eugénie. 


At first he refused to pe. Arséne Moussge 
however, overpersuaded him, and accompan ed 
him—in order, as one imagines, to make sure that 
he did not drop into the Café de la Régence on the 
way. He hi avoided inebriety, and was well- 
dressed and well-groomed; but his temper was 
the sullen temper of a man who is doing something 
he Secenaney dislikes. It exploded when 
James de Rothschild strolled into the empress’s 
boudoir unannounced. 

“Who is that man?” the poet asked sharply; 
pnd the banker was presented to him. 

“Very well,” he said. “I sha’n’t read any more. 
I did not invite Monsieur de Rothschild.” 

“Pray continue, Monsieur de Musset,” said the 
baron. But the poet folded up his manuscript, 
and turned to the empress with flashing eyes. 

““Madame,”’ he said, “you are as charming as you 
are beautiful. I am very much pleased to read my 
work in the presence of your majesty, but no 
power on earth shall induce me to read it in the 
presence of Monsieur de Rothschild!” And he 
stuck to his point so emphatically that the emperor 
himself had to tell the banker to go away. 


= 


h 


A NOVEL SUGGESTION. 
ROWN-UPS find it hard to understand a 
healthy child’s need for constant physical 

activity. But the need is very real, nevertheless. 


A little boy of six or seven leaned over to his 
aunt in the middle of the “long prayer,”’ and whis- 
pered cae g 

“Would they care, Aunt Elsie, if I stood up and 
went through my dumb-bell and Indian-club 
motions while the minister prays? I’m awful 
tired of sitting still!” 


ds the egg in its | 





STAMPS. 100 diff. stamps, 1000 hinges, small album, mill. 
seale,all for 12c. Lists free. Toledo Stamp Co. Toledo, O. 


STAMPS x33 ores Name 


QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, 0. 
i ; All physici that elas- 
V. e physicians agree at © 
Veins. 














tic stockings are the one 
remedy for varicose veins, but 
unless the stockings are made 
to measure,from new rubber, 
they are of little w This 
is why our seamless heel 


STOCKINGS 


excel. We follow, your measure 

absolutely,use only new rubber, 

and ship Le gy, AH day they 
are made. experience 
covers 22 years, and we 
have a record of every case 
treated. ‘ Sor self-meas- 
ure directions and price. 


Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride an exhibit sample Ranger 
Bicycle. Write for our latest special offer. 






~eeeeety. 








Rider 







1912 Models to 
yore can aba Box and Puncture-Proof tires. 
all of best makes ..... 7 to $ 12 
Second-H: 
All makes and models, 


We pon without a 
-cent di it, pay the freight, and allow 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
TIRES, ter 
w. lamps, sundries, 
at hal/ usual prices. 
NOT BUY until you get our catalogties and offer. 
EAD CYCLE CO., Dept. . 50, CHICACO. 


parts and repairs 





Infants’ Pants 


The ideal garment for babies. 
Worn over the diaper these dainty 
little garments will protect the 
clothes and keep them clean and 
dry. M from OMO Sanitary 
Sheeting, which is soft, white, odor- 
less and absolutely waterproof. 
Plain or lace trimmed 25c to $1.00. 


Made by the M’f’r’s of Omo Dress Shields 
At your dealer’s 
The Omo Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. Y, Middletown, Conn. 
THE NORTH COUNTRY 





FROM 


WHERE THE WINTERS ARE COLD AND THE 
SNOWS DEEP. 


Writing from the vicinity David Harum made | 


famous, a man says that he was an habitual coffee 
drinker, and, although he knew it was doing him 
harm, was too obstinate to give it up, till all at 
once he went to pieces with nervousness and 
insomnia, loss of appetite, weakness, and a gen- 
erally used-up feeling, which practically unfitted 
him for his arduous occupation, and kept him on a 
eouch at home when his duty did not call him out, 

“While in this condition Grape-Nuts food was 
suggested to me and I began to use it. Although 
it was in the middle of winter and the thermometer 
was often below zero, almost my entire living for 
about six weeks of severe exposure was on Grape- 
Nuts food with a little bread and butter and a cup 
of hot water, till I was wise enough to make 
Postum my table beverage. 

“After the first two weeks I began to feel better 
and during the whole winter I never lost a trip on 
my mail route, frequently being on the road 7 or 


8 hours at a time. 


“The constant marvel to me was how a person 
could do the amount of work and endure the 
fatigue and hardship as I did, on so small an 
amount of food. But I found my new rations so 
perfectly satisfactory that I have continued them 
—using both Postum and Grape-Nuts at every 
meal, and often they comprise my entire meal. 

“All my nervousness, irritability and insomnia 
have disappeared and healthy, natural sleep has 
come back tome. But what has been perhaps the 
greatest surprise to me is the fact that with the 


benefit to my general health has come a remark- | 


able improvement in my eye-sight. 
“If a good appetite, good digestion, good eye- 


sight, strong nerves and an active brain are to be 





desired, I cay say from my own experience, use 
Grape-Nuts and Postum.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. . 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





Dioxogen is a germicide—a germ 
destroyer—not merely an antiseptic. 
It is absolutely harmless too. 


THREE SIZES: 


Small (5 1-3 oz.) 
Medium (10 2-3 oz.) 
Large (20 oz.) 
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POND 


PIANOS 


If You Want a 
Piano, write us. 


We areone of the 
world’s largest 
makers of first- 
class pianos only, 
and have supplied 
400 Leading Edu- 

> * cational Institu- 
tipns and 50,000 homes. If no dealer near 
you sells the lvers & Pond, wecan ship from 
our factory direct. Catalogue, prices, and full 
information mailed promptly. Liberal allow- 
ances for old pianos in exchange. Attractive 
easy payment plans. Write us, today. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
418 Boyleten Strest, Boston. 


IVERS & 


— 











1 om Ol aaneys 





brake rear | 
| 
Write now. 


le 


Dioxo 
ON THE HIKE 


It is “first aid always’ 
bruises, burns, and all of the little (and 
big) hurts that may befall you. 

Pour it in— Dioxogen is a sure germ 


W orld-Famed Bicycle 


Write today—before a Retail Dealer takes on 
line in your community. We will! let you have your wheel 
at same price as dealer has to pay for the “* America” 
| by the wholesale. Just as soon as we close with a 
dealer, this offer will ti be wn. Now you can 
save half. Later, every y must pay full retail price. 


The “America” 
Frame and Coaster Brake Diamond 


| represent 20 years of leadership in highest grade bicycle success in 
| United States. Double-strength Truss Frame (our exclusive con- 
struction), np ome Spring Fork (we have exclusive rights to use 
| this fork for whole United States). Tem-year X ers 
guarantee only five years. Protection against thieves. Protection 
| against accidents. rite today for big FREE Catalog and our 
Money-Saving Proposition in FULL. ddress AMERICA CYCLE 
MPG. CO., Dept. 1116, 1108 8. Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 





America 
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Horse Story 
“KATE and QUEEN” 
By Prof. Jesse Beery 


King of Horse Trainers 
Equals the famous ‘“‘Black Beauty’ in 
human iti 
bility. 
is vividly contrasted with **Q 
more fortunate. You sympathize with one 
--rejoice with the other--even as you sigh 
forthe slum waif and laugh with ch 
of fortune. 
Prof. Beery has skillfully woven into this 
intensely interesting and t 
valuable suggestions for handling 
result of a lifetime’s experience. 


Special Offer to Horsemen 


Prof. Beery desires that every horse owner, 
trainer, breeder--everyone interested in 
horses--should read this great story. To 

ible, for a short time he offers 
every interested horseman a copy, worth 
$1.00, for the remarkably low price of 


* 
25c Postpaid 

If you have even a passing interest in 
horses--if you own, train or breed them, 
will gather from it a fund of knowledge 
small price, Send 
a ps or coin, 
With each book we send free a 
beautiful colored picture of 


ueen--oil inti effect--suitable for 
Taming. Order tolay. Address 


| PROF. JESSE BEERY 


Box 503 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOMECURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LFWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


en 








worth many times the 
foracopy. Enclose U. 























ON’T forget to carry along a bot- 
tle of Dioxogen. 






’ 


for cuts, 








killer. 

It leaves wounds surgi- 
cally clean so nature can 
heal quickly — completely. 

Carry your Dioxogen bot- 
tle in a cloth sling strapped 
to your belt — on the oppo- 
site side from your canteen 
— they balance nicely. 


Dioxogen 


98 Front Street, New York City. 
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Mothers of the last gen- 
eration, sitting at their 
drafty fire-places, dreamed 
of better things to come for 
their grand-daughters. 
They knew much was 
lacking ‘in home-warming 
devices, and that improve- 
ments would come. And in 
the fulness of time their 
visions have taken form in 


AMERICAN, [DEAL 


Nothing better has been brought 
out in the forward steps from 
fireplace, bed-warmer and foot- 
stove—from uncertainty to cer- 
tainty—than warming a home by 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators. They put the glow 
of dependable comfort in every 
room, and give the women of to- 
day more time to realize their 
highest ideals. 


Because (unlike old-fashioned heating 
methods) they bring no smoke, gases, 
soot or dust into the rooms, cleaning 
work is enormously reduced. Not only 
do they insure a clean home, but 
AMERICAN Radiators are themselves 
easy to clean, You have no rusty 
Stove-pipes to put up and take down; 
no stoves to “black;” no registers to 
throw out dust or soot. 


Our Radiators can be easily brush-cleaned 
and all patterns for kitch- 
ens, laundries, bath- 
rooms, etc., can be 
scrubbed like a kitchen 
floor. They make for the 
clean and simple life.” 
IDEAL Boilers are self- 
acting. Kindle the fire 
once a year, put in coal 
once or twice a day, take 
up ashes every other day, 
and your rooms are auto- 
matically kept evenly 
warm. No parts to wear 
or burn out, warp or 
loosen—will outlast your 
building. 
Our immense annual sales 
in America and Europe 
enable us to offer IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators at a cost no greater than asked 
for inferior apparatus—at prices now easily 
within reach of 
all. Our several 
Te | factories are so 
located that 
they save heav- 
ily in freight on 
raw materials 
and on finished 
outfits from 
factory to user. 
We therefore 
offer the great- 
est possible 
— > heat- 
A No.1-25-W IDEAL Bo ng outfits. Ac- 
it. of Sin, AMERICAN Radi, cept no. substi- 
ators, costing owner $230, were tute. Start 
used to heat this cottage. At today to realize 
this price the goods can be YOur heating 
bought of any reputable, compe- hopes by writ- 
tent Fitter. This did notinclude ing for our 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, Ideal Heating’ 
freight, etc., which are extraand catalog (free! 
vary according to climatic and full offacts you 
other conditions. ought to know. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR GOMPANY 


; Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Department 30 CHICAGO 

















CLERK SEER ID 


A MEDIEVAL HOUSEHOLD. 


HE extravagant luxury of the modern multi- 
millionaire’s establishment, with its scores of 
servants and underlings, is not so remarkable, 
after all, if it is compared with the elaborate house- 
keeping conducted by a great noble or ecclesiastic 
of the middle ages. Take, for example, Gas- 


coigne’s account of Cardinal Wolsey’s retinue as it | 
is quoted by Mr. F. J. Snell in his recent book, | 


entitled “The Customs of Old England.” After | 


stating that the ambitious churchman had in 
attendance upon him “men of great possessions 
and for his guard the tallest yeoman in the realm,” 
the old chronicler proceeds: 


“And first, for his house, you shall understand 
that he had in his hall three boards, kept with 
three several officers, that is, a steward that was 
always a priest ; a treasurer that was ever a knight, 
and a comptroller that was an esquire; also a 
confessor, a doctor, three marshals, three ushers 
in the hall, besides almoners and grooms. 

“Then he had in the hall-kitchen two clerks, a 
clerk-comptroller, and a surveyor over the dresser, 
with a clerk in the spicery, which kept continually 
a mess together in the hall; also, he had in the 
kitchen two cooks, laborers and children, twelve 

rsons; four men of the scullery, two yeomen of 
he pastry, with two other paste-layers under the 
yeomen. 

“Then he had in his kitchen a master-cook, who 
went daily in velvet or satin, with a gold chain, 
besides two other cooks and six laborers in the | 


same room. 

“In the larder, the scullery, the buttery, the 
ewry, the cellar, the chandlery, the wafery there 
were yeomen and grooms; in the wardrobe of 
beds, the master of the wardrobe and twenty 
persons besides; in the laundry, a yeoman, groom 
and thirteen pages; in the bakehouse, the wood- 
yard, the barn there were yeomen and grooms; 
porters at the gate, two yeomen and two grooms; 
a yeoman in his barge, and a master of his 
horse; ‘a clerk of the stables, and a yeoman of the | 
same; a farrier and a yeoman of the stirrup; a 
maltlour and sixteen grooms, every one of them 
keeping four geldings. 

«There were also the officers of Wolsey’s Chapel, | 
and the singing men of the same. And he had two 
cross-bearers and two pillar-bearers; in his great 
chamber, and in his privy-chamber, all these per- | 
sons, the chief chamberlain, a vice-chamberlain, a 
SS, besides one of his privy-cham- 

rt; he had also twelve waiters and six gentlemen- 
waiters; also he had nine or ten lords, who each 
of them had two or three men to wait upon him, 
except the Earl of Derby, who had five men. 

“Then he had gentlemen cup-bearers, and 
carvers and of the servers, forty persons; also, he | 
had of alms, who were daily waiters of his board at | 
dinner, twelve doctors and chaj lains, besides them | 
of his chapel; a clerk of his closet and two secre- | 
taries, and two clerks of his signet; four coun- | 
sellors learned in the law. 

“And for that he was chancellor of England, it | 
was necessary to have officers of the chancery to | 
attend him for the better furniture of the same. 

“All these were daily attending, down-lying and 
apres: and at meat he h eight continual 
boards for the chamberlains and gentlemen-offi- 
cers, having a mess of young lords, and another of | 
gentlemen; besides this there was never a gentle- | 
man, or officer, or other worthy person, but he | 
kept some two, some three persons to wait upon | 
them; and others at the least had one, which did | 
amount to a great number of persons. 

“Now,” en oe inquires in conclu- | 
ding his formidable specification, “having declared 
the order according the chain roll, use of his | 
house, and what officers he had daily attending to 
furnish the same, besides retainers and other per- 
sons, being suitors, [that] dined in the hall: and | 
when shall we see any more such subjects that 
shall keep such a noble house? 

“Therefore here is the end of his household; the 
number of persons in the chain were eight hundred 
persons.” 


& ¢ 
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THE UNDER DOG’S CHANCE. 


T is not often that a convicted man has a chance 

to “get back” at the judge who sentenced him | 
without exposing himself to the risk of further 
punishment. Such an opportunity did lately smile 
upon one of the men employed as a rubber at the 
new Turkish baths installed at the Royal Automo- 
bile Club in London. 


A learned judge, who was a member of the club, 
was among the first to try the splendid accommo- 
dations of the bath. On the whole, he cnjezes his 
experience, but the violence of the rubbing he 
received rather surprised him. 

The judge, prone on the wet slab, was beaten 
and thumped and pinched and prodded by the 
rubber beyond all reason. He stood it as long as 
he could. Then he groaned, and said: 

“Is it [thumb, bang] ce necessary [{ whack, 
bash, slap] to make me 
over?’ 





ack and blue [erash] all 


“Never you mind,” said the rubber, hauling off 
and giving the judge a terrific left-hander in the 
ribs. “I know my business.” [Thud.} 

“Who are you?” asked the judge. “Your face 
[bang] looks [crash] familiar.’ 

“Oh, you_ remember me, do you?” growled the 
rubber. “Well, then, mebbe ye won’t be so ready 
next time to give me eight months for prize- 

ghtin’.”” 


AN IMPERIAL CHICKEN -FANCIER. 


T may be interesting to owners of chicken-farms 

to know that a genuine enthusiast in the pastime 
of poultry-raising lived and flourished as far back 
as the year 410 A.p., when Alaric the Goth was 
busying himself about the sack of Rome. The 
Rey. Dr. George Hodges’ “Saints and Heroes” is 
the authority for the story. 


Only the Roman Emperor seemed unmoved by 
this tremendous calamity. He was in a safe retreat 
at Ravenna when the news came. It is remem- 
bered of Honorius that there were only two mat- 
ters in which he was ever known to show interest. 
One was the safety of his own imperial person, the 
other was the raising of hens, in which he was very 
successful. His favorite hen was named Rome. 

“Your majesty, Rome has perished!” they came 


erying. 
why,” he said, “only an hour ago she was 
feeding out of my hand!” ; 

And when they told him that it was the capital 
of the world which had been destroyed, he was 
much relieved. 


& & 


CONSOLING INFORMATION. 


“ HY didn’t you put my luggage in here, as f{ 

told you to?”’ thundered an irate passenger 

to the grizzle-haired porter, as the train moved 
out of the little railway-station. 

“Eh, mon,” returned the other, patronizingly, 


“yer lugea e is no sic a fule as yersel. It was 
marked Edinburgh, and is on its way there. Ye’re 


in the wrang train.” 














No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 


Adopted by 200,000 Owners 
and by 127 Makers of Cars 


In March the sales of Goodyear men who know, have proved that 
tires will reach the million mark. these tires cut their tire bills in 
That means that these tires two. 


have been tested out, probably, on ‘ , ' : 
F They make rim-cutting impos- 


200,000 cars. sible. They avoid the blow-outs 
And 127 leading makers of cars due to overloading, because of 

have contracted for them this their oversize. 

year. 


Yet they now cost no more than 


The result is this: other standard tires. 


No-Rim-Cut tires —our patented 
type— now far outsell any other 
make of tire. 


Every motorist who makes the 
test is bound to adopt these tires. 


In two years the demand has 
multiplied by six. It is three Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 
times larger than one year ago. 13 years spent in tire making—is 
filled with facts you should know. 


That means that this army of Ask us to mail it to you. 


((ooDYEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without 
Double-Thick Non-Skid Treads 














The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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its subscription kiy pape: 


00 Ps year, nce 

postage prepaid to any address in the 

States, $2.25 to Canada, and Sa. .00 to foreign 

qpumiclon. Entered at the Post- eC, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


Ney Sepeutgtions may begin at any time during. 
Mo 


{nelndin 
U 


for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. ed to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subse 
Payment for The Com mpani m, when sent_by 
Thail, should be by Post-O: oney-Order or = 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can 
procured, send the money in a Registered — 
Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks After the receipt of pond 
by us, the date after the address on your 
which shows when the subscription expires, 2 will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
———e 











HE PRICE OF HEALTH. 


AKE what you will,” said the 

gods to mortals—‘‘and pay 
for it.” The truth that this old 
Persian proverb teaches is espe- 
cially clear when applied tohealth 
and disease. Health is the 
normal thing; the human machin- 
ery was created to produce cer- 
tain definite results, and should 
produce no other. 

At the same time, human be- 
ings differ physically as much as 
they do morally and mentally. All about us we 
see physical millionaires, misers, beggars, spend- 
thrifts, and in watching them we observe that the 
race is not always to the swift or the battle to the 
strong. Many a man born rich in the clean blood 
and iron nerves of generations of careful ancestors 
has ended his days a pitiable invalid; many an- 
other, born to physical poverty, has by wise thrift 
built up a little capital of health and vigor that has 
carried him to a comfortable old age. 

The whole question is, “What do you want, and 
what will you give for it?” An inveterate smoker, 
perishing miserably with cancer of the throat, said 
boldly that he would risk it again rather than go 
without his tobacco ; a woman whose dietary errors 
brought her terrifying and agonizing attacks of 
acute indigestion averred that she would rather 
die than diet. Atleast, such persons know what 
they want and intend to have it. 

Unfortunately, they never stop to consider the 
effect of their folly and self-indulgence on others. 
We are all so bound together for good or ill that’ 
the man who “is no one’s enemy but his own” is 
yet to be discovered. To live within our income, 
physically, is a duty we owe not only to ourselves, 
but to each other. A man may squander his little 
capital of health gaily in midnight dissipation, but 
then he is bankrupt, with not so much as a kind 
word or a smile for his family. Stevenson said 
that one way of duty and happiness was “‘to earn 
a little, and spend a little less’”—and it is a good 
rule in whatever terms it is interpreted. 
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MAKING HER FRIENDS INTERESTING. 


HAVE been calling on Mrs. 

Craig’s visitor,’ said Helen, 
as she took off her wraps. “And 
do you know, Frances, on the 
way I began to wonder why it is 
that every one calls on Mrs. 
Craig’s visitors. 

“There are other people with 
friends quite as interesting as 
hers. When you or I have a} 
visitor, hardly one of our friends | 
even calls; but let a friend of | 
Josie Craig come, and there are calls and parties 
and receptions and pienics and all sorts of pleas- 
ant attentions showered upon her.” 

“‘That’s not much of a riddle,” replied Frances. 
“Mrs. Craig makes her friends interesting to you. 
She piques your curiosity and arouses your interest 
in them. 

“I doubt if there was ever a more interesting 
person in town than Mary Westlake’s visitor, who 
was here two weeks ago—but very few people 
discovered it. You remember that afternoon when 
Mrs. Westlake told us her friend was coming. 

“She said to me, ‘Frances, Miss Aimes of Elmore 
is to visit me next week. You must come to see 
her—she is such a charming girl.’ To Mrs. Hen- 
derson she said, ‘You must call on my friend while 
she is here. She’s an awfully sweet girl.’ And 
again I heard her say, ‘Such a nice girl.’ ‘Nice’ 
and ‘sweet’ and ‘charming’ are words that are 
meant to convey favorable impressions, but they 
are used so often that they mean very little. 

“‘Now Mrs. Craig sees the interesting things in 
her friends, and tells her other friends something 
about them that will kindle their interest. 

“When Miss Hirsch of Chicago was to visit her, 
she said to me: 

“*Frances, you must know my friend when she 
comes. She is a dear little Jewess with a big 
heart and a big personality. For four years she 
taught the steamer class in Boston—where the 
emigrant children from every corner of the globe 
are started on their way to the American public 
schools. She talks a half-dozen languages, and 
even then had to guess a half-dozen more.’ 

“Now Mrs. Craig knew that that side of her 
friend’s life would strongly appeal to me. Of 
course I went early to meet her. 

“To Mrs. Jones, who is interested in politics, 
she said, ‘I want you to meet Miss Hirsch, who is 
to visit me next week. She was born in Poland, 








and her mother and father escaped one night 
across the border hidden under a load of fodder.’ 

“And I heard her tell Miss Wayne, who is inter- 
ested in sociology, about Miss Hirsch’s settlement 
work in Chicago. 

“That is the way she talks of each of her friends. 
| She seizes on some interesting side of her experi- 
|ence or character and tells it to some one who 
will appreciate it, and so she forms in advance a 
bond of real, personal interest.” 
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THREADED FOR THE SEASON. 


ENRIK Ibsen, although not a man to be de- 

feated by a difficult problem, faced one once 
that, according to Erik Lie in “The Reminiscences 
of Jonas Lie,’”’ puzzled him sorely. The amusing 
way in which he met it is characteristic. 


Ibsen and Jonas Lie were both spending the 
summer at Berchtesgaden. Appearing one morn- 
ing at Lie’s house, Ibsen, with solemn counte- 
nance, begged for an interview with Mrs. Lie. 
Although somewhat mystified by Ibsen’s strange 
manner, the lady gladly granted —d - uest. 

“Under no circumstances must usband be 
disturbed,” Ibsen began, when t oy, were alone. 
“He had better know that has all about the 
matter. It’s only a trifle that been wo! 4 
me—a button has come off, and I have to sew iton 
again. I have bought the heedle and thread —” 

“But let me sew it on for you, ” interrupted Mrs. 
Lie whose, wonder had been si teadily ‘owing. 

“No, no!” said Ibsen, hastily. ‘1 should really 
rather do that myself.” 

What do he wish of me, then?” the lady asked. 
She still could not understand why the poet should 
have consulted her upon this weighty affair. 

‘I only wanted to ask you to thread the needle. 
Again and again I have tried it, and the thread 
simply won’t fo in. I shall have to admit that it is 

on ant I could never have believed so difficult.’ 
smiling, Mrs. Lie helped him out of his Lavy we 
A week later she asked as a joke, what luck 
he was having in threading his needle. 

“TI sha’n’t have to trouble you again for your 
services,” Ibsen answered, in his most serious 
manner. o- see, the needle is threaded now 
and I took v good eare that the thread should 
be long enough ‘6 last the whole summer.’ 
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THE ’TIS-AS-IF-I-HAD-EATEN PLAN. 
N these gloomy days of rapidly rising prices, 
anxious heads of families are eagerly seeking 

helpful hints for keeping down expenses. As 

containing such a suggestion, the following story 
of a gormand—and sage—of the Sultan’s realm, told 
in Hester Donaldson Jenkins’s ““Behind Turkish 

Lattices,” is hopefully offered : 


It is said there was once a man who so dearly 
loved his evening meal that every day while he 
worked he did nothing but plan what it should be. 
At the thought of the viands his mouth would 
water, and he would rejoice over the food that 


was coming. 

One day it occurred to him that he got more 
enjoyment from the _ anticipation than from 
the brief realization; and then the thought came 
to him—why not have nthe anticipation without 
spending the money that the dinner had been cost- 
ing? So he tried BD age 

I shall have and fine pilaf’ to-night,” 
he would assure himself all day, “and after that 
wire cake and wt.” 

He would lick his lips in ha py anticipation 
while he worked, and when ni came he would 
eat a simple meal of olives and ty and remark : 

“?Tis as if I eaten.’ 

The plan worked so well that in the course of 
years he saved mo money to a a mosque, 
which he called “ ’Tis - as -if-1-had-eaten 
Mosque.” 
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THE ETERNAL FEMININE. 


HE glamour of a “‘career’’ does not dazzle every 

woman-child. , The little girl of whom Mack’s 
National Monthly tells still cherishes the ancient 
tradition. 

A teacher asked her class to draw . Dy of 
what they wished to be when they wup. All 
went diligently to work except one ttle girl, who 
SS her pencil. 

ion’t you know what ay want to be when you 
grow up, Anna?” asked the teacher. 

“Yes, [ know,” r — the little girl, ‘but I don’ t 
know how to draw I want to be married.” 
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ACCORDING TO HIS FOLLY. 
ONES came down-town the other morning with 
a somewhat bruised and swollen forehead. His 
friend Briggs viewed the contusion with interest, 
and asked: 


“How did it happen, old man ?”’ 
“Collided with the hat-rack last night,” said 


Jones, erty 
“A ceiden tally 2?” asked Briggs. 
“No, Briggs,” ‘replied Jones, sweetly. “I have 
over Treason to suspect that it attacked me pur- 
ely.” 


& 
HIS PROFESSION. 
OW, Robert, what do you intend to do when 
you become a man?” questioned Aunt Ellen, 
as she looked approvingly upon her small nephew. 
“I’m goin’ to be a soldier,” replied the boy 


promptly, “’cause then I can fight whenever 
want to without being spanked for it.” 











Companion Subscriptions 
at $1.75 
FOR A LIMITED TIME 





We have received so many letters from 
workers who wish to complete lists of 
new subscriptions, asking us to extend 
the time during which subscriptions 
may be taken at $1.75, that we have 
decided to continue the old price, $1.75, 
on both new and renewal subscriptions 
until March 30, 1912, after which the 
price will be $2.00 to all. 

We shall be particularly glad to have 
renewing subscribers take advantage 
of this opportunity. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 





and during one of the Russian persecutions she 


Publishers. 


SOFT, WHITE HANDS OR 
RED, ROUGH HANDS, WHICH? 
Red, rough hands on retiring usually become soft, 
white hands on rising through the simple and eco- 
nomical one night treatment afforded by Cuticura soap 
and Cuticura ointment. 
retiring, in a hot lather of Cuticura soap. Dry and 
cases spread the ointment on thin pieces of old linen 
or cotton. Wear during the night old, loose gloves, or 
a light bandage to protect the clothing. This treat- 
ment is most effective for chapped, itching and bleed- 
ing hands, dry, fissured, feverish palms, and shape- 
less nails with painful finger-ends. Cuticura soap and 


ointment are sold throughout the world. Liberal 
sample of each, with 32-p. book, post-free. Address 
(Ade. 














SEND FULL ADDRESS 
OF TWO FLOWER BUYERS, 
,! —* eh bry for nd 








“Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. 
Ta ree emer 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches 
ve relief in Bronchitis and Asthma. No opiates. 
ple free. EY lL. Brown & SON, Boston, Mass. 
F frog. “Val Vale ue forty, cents, “Catalog free. 
jum Specialist, Wooster, Ohio, U.8.A. 
i*X as, “WE SHIP on APPROVAL 
without a cent deposit, y the freight 
' and allow 10 DAYS 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and rie ieee al offers 
on highest grade 1912 model bicych 
FACTORY PRICES 2%,:2"2 
a bicycle or 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large 
and learn our wonderful proposition on 
first sample 1912 bicycle going to your town, 
RIDER AGENTS 2:27"5""s 
making big 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
‘e sell cheaper than any other factory. 
Tear w! 
rsand all sundries at half usual prices. 


Do not wait; ae today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 150, CHICACO 


 Te’s Baker's 


It’ s Delicious 





chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
entifically 
blended, it 
is of the 
finest sl full strength 
and absolutely pure and 
healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
cans, net weight. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 





Bathe and soak the hands on | 


anoint freely with Cuticura ointment, and in severe | 











Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 














ERE is news, Madam. You can now get 

Jap-a-lac in sizes 10c and up. The 10c 

can contains enough to finish a small 
article of furniture—to demonstrate its won- 
derful beautifying effects. . 


PEMA 


Everything from Cellar to Garret 


If you have used it for « few purposes, why 
not test it for many? Made in 21 colors and 
Natural (Clear). 10c and up. All dealers can 
supply you. Accept no imitation of Jap-a-lac. 
We've a book of Jap-a-lac suggestions for home 
money-saving. We'll send it gladly. 


For Sale at Paint, Hardware and Drug Stores 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


Factories : Cleveland, O.—Toronto, Can. 
Branches: New York—Chicago 





REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, Dept. N, BOSTON, MASS. 


The New 10c Can Covers Twelve Square Feet 
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To see it is to want it, to taste 
it is to want some more. 


In making Minute Gelatine Fla- 
vored we use nothing but the very 
highest quality of gelatine stock, 
just the same as in our Minute 
Gelatine Plain, and we use nothing 
but pure, natural flavorings, that 
not only impart delicious flavor, 
but give beautiful colors as well, 
making Minute Gelatine Flavored 
not only one of the most whole- 
some and enjoyable desserts, but 
also one of the most beautiful. 


Choice of Seven Flavorings. 


STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, CHOCOLATE, 
CHERRY, PISTACHIO, LEMON, ORANGE. 








TO PREPARE. Simply dissolve the 
contents of a 10-cent package in a 
pint of boiling water and set to cool. 


















One of the greatest emergency prepara- 
tions ever offered, as it makes possible a 
delicious dessert at a moment's notice. 


10c. a Package. 

If unable to ber it (oes our grocer, send 
his name and 10c. for a full-sized package 
post-paid and Minuteman Cook Book Free. 

MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 
918 West Main Street, Orange, Mass. 
Send 10c. for the Boy Scout Book, 
of interest to parents and children. 
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TWO IN ONE 


Linene Collars have two wearing sides for the price of one collar. They 
can be reversed instantly, and a clean surface presented. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


10 Collars at the stores for 25 cents, or by mail 30 cents in U. S. stamps. 
SAMPLE BY MAIL 6 cents. 








State Size and Style. 
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We Will Start You in Poultry Keeping 
For Both Pleasure and Profit 


be given to an Companion subscriber residing east of Colorado who sends us two new yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Youth’s Companion; or they will be given for one new subscription and $1.00 extra. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Shipping weight 2 lbs. Price of Chicks $3.60. 


OFFER No.2. Three Dozen Thoroughbred Day-Old Chicks, same as above, will be given to any 
Companion subscriber residing east of Colorado who sends us five new yearly subscriptions. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Shipping weight about 5 Ibs. Price of Chicks $10.00. 


All Chicks sent by express, charges to be paid by receiver. As this Offer includes full value, new subscriptions sent for Day-Old 
Chicks cannot count toward a Perseverance Reward. Neither can new subscriptions already sent count on the above Offers. 


s 

$ 

‘| 

HIS Offer of Thoroughbred Day-Old Chicks opens a most fascinating 

; opportunity for Companion subscribers of all ages who may have even 

: a very small city lot that they could devote to poultry-raising. “The Chicks 

: offered are from the prize-winning Pittsfield Strain of Barred Plymouth 

: Rocks, widely known for its great vitality, early maturity and heavy egg 

: Production. Subscribers who take advantage of this opportunity will 

; secure the strongest sort of a foundation for the building up of a money- 

; making flock. There are endless possibilities in poultry-keeping for the 

man or woman who will treat it as a business worthy of careful manage- 
ment, care and study. Young people also should be encouraged to take 

i up poultry-raising, not only for the financial profit to be derived from it, 

but also to develop latent business ability. 

g 
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Our Offer and the explicit directions we send make it possible for any one, 
no matter how inexperienced, to get a good start. 


A Billion Dollar Business Prizes of $100 in Gold 


[t may be a surprise to many people to T° the 28 subscribers who through good 
learn that the value of poultry and poultry care, proper feeding and successful busi- 

products raised on American farms the past ness management, are able to show the largest 

year is conservatively placed by the census profit derived from the Chicks we send them, 

report at $789,000,000. This figure exceeds we will give the following prizes in Gold : 

the 1911 wheat crop by $133,484,000. At 

this rate it will not be many years before the 1 Prize $10.00 & in n Geld 

country’s poultry business will reach the billion 2 Prizes $7.50 each 15.00 

mark. And the striking fact in this connec- . Rane 5.00 “ 25.00 “ 

tion is that even the present large production 20 “ 2.50 “ _ 50.00 “ 

does not begin to supply the demand, and $100.00 

poultry products invariably bring high prices 

during the winter months. Why not get your 

share of the profits of this vast industry ? 


Our Offer opens the way for you. 1913. 
for submitting record, will be sent with each 


ONTEST will extend from the time the 
Chicks are received until January 30, 
Full particulars, together with blanks 


Brood F ee shipment of Chicks. 
er r 
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£. 
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f 
H) , Den’ T wait another day, but get one or 
& W TH cach shipment of one dozen Day- more new subscriptions at once, and 
A , Old Chicks ordered before May goth, send us your order for the Chicks as soon as 
$ we will include, free of charge, a special Fire- possible. Meanwhile, write for further par- 
A less Brooder designed to care for them during ticulars and circular, showing how others have 
5 the first few weeks of their life. With each 36 succeeded with poultry. 
Chick shipment we will include a $1.50 Lul- Pittsfield Barred Plymouth Rock Hen 
S laby Brooder. Full directions for proper care AWARDED FIRST PRIZE 
: and feeding will accompany each shipment. 1911 Poultry Show, Boston, Mass. Write to DEPARTMENT OF CIRCULATION, 
: 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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OUR GREAT OFFER No. 1. One Dozen Thoroughbred Day-Old Barred Plymouth Rock Chicks will 
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As the 
State of 
Michigan 
Looks to 
Him 


Kellogge’s is remarkable not only for its delicious taste, but also 
for its dependable freshness. And that is one of the big reasons 
for Kellogg’s national popularity. Age does not improve breakfast 
foods. The quicker they come from the ovens to you, the better 
—the more delicious. And Kellogg’s is the one food that sells so 
fast it’s always fresh. Try Kellogg’s NOW. 


THE ORIGINAL HAS THIS SIGNATURE 
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